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UBEA 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Headquarters Notes. 
February, 1950 


Dear Business Teacher: 


General clerical and office machines education are in the spotlight this month. 
Miss Gertrude Roughsedge, issue editor, has brought together sixteen pages of good 
reading for teachers who are interested in this area of business education. 


One of the best descriptions of general clerical education which has been pub- 
lished recently is Chapter XXIV, THE BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The chapter was prepared by Miss Roughsedge and is 
entitled "How Does the Principal Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Teaching of 
Clerical Practice?" If you do not have a copy of the November issue of THE BULLETIN 
or the December issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which includes 
the contents of the principals' publication, use the order form on page 44 and send 


for a copy today. 


Shirley J. Raab's "Survey of Office Practice Courses in a Selected Group of 
Schools in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota" will be among the studies 
‘published in the March issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. Turn to 
the third cover for the list of QUARTERLY articles. 


* K 


More than one hundred representatives from colleges and universities in Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia took part in the Washington Regional Conference on Higher Education held at 
NEA Headquarters on January 20-21. Ralph McDonald, Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, in concluding 
the conference keynote address said: 


The organized teachers of the United States are building a real profession. 
Together we are building it in the only sure way — with high standards. 
Together we are forging out these standards on the anvil of cooperative 
effort in a united profession. Together we are evolving standards which 
we can accept as a guide to professional quality. By our own standards we 
are charting our own future and, in large measure, shaping the path of this 
nation and of the world. 


Associate Secretary Stinnett in an editorial in this issue of the FORUM (page 
43) alerts business teachers to the propoSals of the Commission. The NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Council of Chief State School Officers, and other 
organizations have approved the Commission's recommendations concerning professional 
standards for teachers. UBEA's Representative Assembly will have an opportunity 
to study the proposals and draft resolutions concerning them at the next regular 


meeting. 


The most significant issue in federal-aid-to-education legislation, according 
to the NEA Legislative Commission, is the preservation of state and local control 
of educational policy. In a statement adopted January 23, 1950, the Commission 
reaffirmed long-standing NEA policy on this subject. The Association is, without 
reservation, opposed to any provision in any federal-aid-to-education measure which, 
in the administration of funds thus made available, is directed at by-passing the 
provisions of the Federal constitution, state constitutions, state laws, and the- 
educational agencies established by the respective states for the administration of 
their public elementary and public secondaary schools. 
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A letter received recently at headquarters is reproduced on the next page be- 
cause the message belongs to you — the members of this Association. Although UBEA 
has acknowledged the cooperation of Dr. Elicker and the association he represents in 
presenting "The Business Education Program in the Secondary School" in the November 
issue of THE BULLETIN, our gratitude should be repeated again and again. 
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(Continued on page 44) 
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Editorial Statement 


The spotlight for the month of February turns to 
general clerical and office machines training. Here we 
find the most neglected area in the field of business 
education and that which evokes less general interest on 
the part of business education teachers than is needed 
to bring about the prospect for improvement. 


Indications point to the fact that there is an interest 
but that a coordination of studies which would clarify 
the thinking has been lacking. There is a determined 
effort evident on a national basis to provide more definite 
information for the classroom teacher in clerical train- 
ing. 


This issue, together with the service offered during 
this year, is in answer to the many requests from both 
school administrators and teachers that there be pre- 
sented the ‘‘how’’ of what to do in building on firm 
ground worthwhile general clerical training. The mate- 
rial presented here takes its place with feet on the 
ground, so to speak. Participation in this field estab- 
lished the fact that the average high school program 
does not present a definite picture in the preparation of 
young people for clerical positions. It cannot take its 
place beside preparation given in stenography and type- 
writing due to the fact that there has been little which 
would assist in providing a realistic approach to plan- 
ning. 


An investigation of the prospects of vocational prep- 
aration for clerical workers showed that there is a differ- 
ence in opinion as to the inclusion of offerings in the 
high school program. A more extended investigation 
presented evidence which shows that the lack of firm 
foundation exists because of efforts to establish overall 
criteria for all clerical programs. Rather, keeping in 
mind, the designation, general, there should be a re- 
view and investigation of local business needs. There is 
general agreement that there has been an increase in 
demand for general clerical workers. Since the specific 
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requirements differ, however, one should draw from ex- 
periences as shown in a national picture, but should 
adapt to fit in with local planning. 


It is desirable that the material be planned for use on 
a vocational level. This is of prime importance. There 
can be no vocational preparation, however, where the 
pupils are of very low ability. This does not include 
the slow learner because there are those pupils who may 
not have the aptitude necessary to the building of skill 
in shorthand who would find a real interest in the rou- 
tine of many office positions. Aptitude for business 
training must be evident. Let us separate in our thought 
the idea of clerical training and the pupil of low ability. 
As business educators we are proceeding under false pre- 
tenses when we allow the ‘‘dumping’’ of pupils to our 
care. Have we become so superior in our attitudes that 
we believe that we can prepare for business the pupil 
who has a long record of near failure or of general unco- 
operativeness? Or are we weakly accepting responsi- 
bility which can show no beneficial results? Are we in- 
vestigating the efficiency of our planning to include the 
boys of the school? 


The contributors to the General Clerical section of 
the Forum have given unselfishly of their time to present 
information which will serve as a guide toward success- 
ful planning. They are to be commended for their cour- 
age in taking a stand in a field avoided by the majority 
of teachers, and vet that which will serve the greatest 
number of pupils. Dr. Forkner lights the way with 
forthright, thought provoking statements; all are pro- 
viding helpful information from the actual successful 
accomplishments in the field. 


Those who are working for progress in this field are 
making the real contribution which will correct that lag 
which is being felt in business education offerings in 
many schools. 


GERTRUDE RouGHSEDGE, Issue Editor 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS EVERYWHERE CHOOSE 


IDENTIC 


Washington Students Practice with IDENTIC 


Another progressive educational institution—the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.—chooses Remington Rand Identic 
practice sets to teach filing because of these advantages: 


1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 


Materials and problems are identical to those of real business, Rhode Island T h 
giving realistic preparation for any filing requirement the student ode Istan eacher 
may encounter. Endorses IDENTIC 

2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades— often cutting Mary B. of the Ms. 

3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help “I have used Remington Rand Identic 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 1088, 
Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? 8 id a : 

j ; ; ; know of no other means of providing high 

Let Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct with ill ina 

your students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without few short months, and I can honestly say 

obligation, so send it today. that no other filing course comes up to that 
Free Showing of Filing Movie put out by Remington Rand.” 


Our full-color motion picture on filing, “It Must- Be Somewhere,” 
dramatizes filing problems in actual business, and will interest your 
students. Use coupon below. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 


AMERICAN 315 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

OF FILING i 
i Send me free literature on Remington Rand's Identic Practice filing sets: [) Vertical [Visible Clip ; 
i (Send me your free motion picture “It Must Be Somewhere” 1 
i Street City State and mail today | 
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How Much Does It Cost ? 


Both students and teachers should understand the relationship between production 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Antoine de Saint-Exupery, in his charming and 
thought-provoking book, The Little Prince,’ describes 
the journeys of the Little Prince in this strange land 
of ours. In one place the Little Prince in describing us 
says in effect that if you tell an American that you have 
a little home nestled among the roses, high on a hill 
where you can see the sunsets and where the wind whis- 
pers in the evening, you don’t get much of a reaction. 
But if you tell him you have a house that costs $50,000 
then immediately he is impressed. 

Yes, Americans are cost conscious. I suppose that is 
one of the things that has made us leaders in the world 
of manufacture, trade, and finance. We have undoubt- 
edly sacrificed much in the way of joy of living by our 
ever-present stress on what things cost. And yet with 
new world developments in under-industrialized areas 
in the way of producing consumer goods we are likely to 
have to ask ourselves over and over again whether costs 
can be cut and at the same time whether certain costs 
are necessary. 

I sometimes feel that. business teachers in general are 
living in a situation that is quite far removed from the 
business world. This has resulted in our students being 
almost totally ignorant of costs of running an office, of 
running a store, of doing specific tasks. Not long ago 
I asked a group of experienced teachers what a box of 
carbon paper costs and how many sheets of carbon paper 
there were in an ordinary box of carbon. Some of the 
answers were fantastic and many had no idea whatso- 
ever and yet they were teachers of typewriting, short- 
hand, and office practice! I asked them about the cost 
of having letterheads printed and what it costs for a 
stenographer at the ordinary beginning wage to have to 
retype a letter in a business office. Again the answers 
revealed that teachers in general, if this group was 
representative, were certainly not aware of office ex- 
penses. 

A businessman must hire those people on his staff who 
can produce a maximum of work at a minimum of cost. 
The salaries of a stenographer, a typist, a bookkeeper, or 


1Antoine de Saint-Exupery, The Little Prince, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York, 1943. 
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standards and costs of equipment. 


a machine operator are overhead items; and one of the 
chief problems of all business is to keep overhead as low 
as possible. But how can our students be conscious of 
overhead if they themselves do not know anything about 
the costs involved in operating an office. 

The teachers can, with very little extra work, help 
students gain an understanding of these overhead costs. 
Why not have a committee of advanced students make 
some inquiry through real estate agents of the rental 
cost, per square foot, of office space. Then measure the 
space a stenographer’s, or a typist’s, or a bookkeeper’s 
desk occupies. Multiply the number of square feet the 
desk and chair takes up by the cost per square foot per 
month and you have one important item of cost. Then 
have another committee find out from employment of- 
fices or the state employment service what businessmen 
are paying beginning office workers. Break this down to 
costs per hour and how long it takes to type a 150-word 
letter with carbon and envelope. Then have another 
committee get in touch with some former students who . 
are now working and have them keep a record for a 
week of the letters they transcribe or the number of 
pieces of typewriting they do, or the number of trans- 
actions they record, or, if a sales person, the number of 
customers they wait on during the course of a week. In 
the case of the stenographer, add to the costs you al- 
ready have the cost of letterhead paper, the carbon 
paper, and the second sheets she uses. With these figures 
you then have some basis for helping young people to 
have some understanding about what it costs a business- 
man to keep an employee on the payroll and to turn out 
letters, or do bookkeeping, or do selling. 

A personnel manager of a large department store told 
me that he questioned 100 applicants for selling posi- 
tions regarding how much merchandise they thought 
they would have to sell in a certain department before 
the company would break even on the salary they pro- 
posed to pay. Only one person in 100 had any idea 
whatever of the relationship between the amount of sales 
and the salary which the employee receives. Is this not 
an important area for teachers of business students to 
investigate and to work on in order to give young peo- 
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“Keeping machines clean .. . cuts down on costs.” 


ple a better understanding about business and its op- 
eration? 

On a recent visit to the High School of Commerce in 
Yonkers, New York, I dropped in on Miss R. Cynthia 
Gushee’s class in secretarial practice. On the blackboard 
she had worked out a schedule of weekly salaries for 
beginning stenographers and office workers and she had 
broken these down into real costs. Each student kept 
a record of the number of minutes it took him to cut a 
stencil, run off a given number of copies, or transcribe 
a letter. He entered these costs on the job card. These 
young people were getting a definite idea of costs and 
salaries and production began to have some relationship. 
Can’t all teachers do likewise? 


Equipment Costs 


Equipment is another important area for understand- 
ing costs of office operations. Not only should our stu- 
dents know the value of each item of office equipment 
they use, but they should also know something about 
the cost of upkeep of that equipment. Do your stu- 
dents know what the ordinary Burroughs Calculator 
costs, or what the electrically-driven Marchant, Monroe, 
or Friden Calculator costs? Do they know the cost of 
an ordinary listing machine, of an electric typewriter, 
or for that matter the regular standard typewriter? Do 
they realize what a good secretary’s desk and chair 
costs? And what do they know about the cost of a 
fluorescent desk light or what it costs to have a postage 
meter in the office? 

The business worker handles many different kinds of 
office equipment. If he understood the costs involved, 
it is likely that he would have a greater appreciation of 
the job he is doing and probably be more careful in 
caring for expensive equipment. 

Along with costs the student should learn something 
about the expected life of each of the various office ma- 
chines. Most of them know that an automobile begins to 
cost the owner a great deal for repairs after it has had 
long, heavy use. The same is true of many office ma- 
chines. Is it not easy for a young person to see that if a 
machine costs $500 and is expected to last ten years that 
the cost on the machine is approximately $50 a year? 
If, however, the machine is well cared for during the 
ten-year period, it may have a $100 turn-in value and 
instead of costing $50 a vear it costs only $40. If the 
firm is a large one and has hundreds of such machines. 
then the amount becomes a very significant item of over- 
head expenses. 

The teacher should also have a committee get cost 
figures on company service charges on machines. Many 
of the equipment manufacturers make a flat service 
charge for inspecting and reconditioning machines once 
or twice a year. Students should know what these serv- 
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ices cost and how they relate to the total cost of keeping 
the machines in good condition. 


Personal Care of Office Machines 


I visited a classroom recently which had a great varie- 
ty of calculating machines. I was impressed by the total 
lack of care which was given to these machines by the 
students or teacher. The numbers on the keys in some 
cases were so covered with dirt as to be unreadable. The 
spaces between the keys were so littered with dust that 
one could hardly see the metal under the dirt. A num- 
ber of machines had the tops of the keys missing. The 
machines were bolted to the table and under the ma- 
chines there was an accumulation of dirt, dust, lint, and 
paper that must have been there for at least two years. 
The black metal parts of the machine were caked with 
grease and dirt. In general, the machines gave the im- 
pression that no one had ever taken a moment to run an 
oiled cloth over them or under them. No one had 
thought of taking a good quality glue and fastening the 
numbers back on the machines. But most important of 
all the young people in that class were learning bad 
habits of housekeeping that may very well cost them a 
job some day. 

Teachers of business machines, including typewriting 
teachers, should make it a daily task for each user of 
each machine to take a soft cloth and wipe every part of 
the machine each time it is used. A good craftsman is 
recognized by the way he keeps his tools in condition. 
So a good office machine operator or typist should be 
known by the way in which she keeps her machine in 
condition. 

The old plan of one class cleaning the machines this 
week, another next, and so on through the semester does 
not build good office housekeeping habits. Every student 
should clean the machine every time he sits down to 
operate it. Every good stenographer cleans her machine 
every morning. She is always certain the type is clean, 
that the erasure leavings are brushed out, and that all 
dust is removed from the machine, from under it and 
around it. We want our pupils to be good housekeepers 
as well as good operators. It doesn’t cost much to have 
a clean cloth at each desk. The students will bring their 
own if we ask them to do so. 

One of the important results of keeping machines 
clean is that it cuts down on costs. -They not only wear 
longer but they get out of condition less frequently. A 
teacher reported to me that over one-third of the type- 
writers in her room had keys that stick or carriages with 
sluggish action and that she simply couldn’t do a good 
job of teaching if the board of education didn’t furnish 
sufficient service to keep the machines operating suc- 
cessfully. I took a look at the machines. The basket of 
the typewriter was filled with dirt, grease, and erasure 
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leavings. The groove in back where the carriage runs 
was filled with dirt and dust. It had not been cleaned 
out for at least a year. The type bars themselves were 
coated with grease and dirt. The type faces were filled 
with dried ink from the typewriter ribbon. It was a 
wonder to me that the other two-thirds of the machines 
were operating. Certainly this teacher had no concep- 
tion of good housekeeping nor was she dealing with real 
office problems in her classes. 

A worker who is satisfied to operate a dirty office ma- 
chine is likely to be satisfied with careless work and care- 
less appearance. Let’s take it upon ourselves while 
these young people are in school to instill in them the 
importance of clean equipment, of orderly work, and of 
what it costs when they fail to keep office machines at a 
high operating level. 


Comparative Costs 


One of the important ways for a young worker to 
impress himself on the boss is to know something more 
about the operation of an office than would normally 
be expected of him. For example, suppose the office is 
considering the purchase of a new machine or the re- 
placement of an old one. Should not the young people 
we are training in office machines know something about 
the comparative costs of the various machines on which 
he is a specialist? Should he not know something about 
the ways a machine can be adapted to different kinds 
of work? For example, I heard a teacher recently tell 
a pupil that unless a listing machine had a subtract key 
on it that vou could not subtract on it!! What will that 
pupil think of that teacher when he gets into an office 
and finds that it is a simple matter to subtract on any 
listing machine? His teacher did not know how to adapt 
a simple office machine that was called an adding ma- 
chine to a job of subtracting. Certainly the teacher 
would not recommend the purchase of an adding machine 
that had no subtraction key on it for a job that required 
considerable subtraction, but he should know that sub- 
traction can be performed and the pupils should learn 
to perform the operation. 

Another instance in point is the case of the school that 
had a very limited budget for the purchase of some office 
machines and instead of buying a variety which they 
indicated they really needed, they spent the entire sum 
on a very high-priced, eleven-row, automatic, electric. 
rotary caleulator. The same amount of money would 
have purchased a simple listing machine, a small rotary 
ealeulator, and a small kev-driven calculator. Thus the 
teacher would have been able to give the students some 
acquaintance with three types of machines. Three times 
as many pupils would have been accommodated, and bet- 
ter learning would have taken place. The machine they 
did purchase was so expensive that the teacher was 
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afraid to have the pupils operate it and so all they saw 
was the teacher giving some demonstrations while they 
looked on! 

Business teachers need to make comparable cost studies 
of office machines. A listing machine that operates by 
hand is undoubtedly just as effective from the teaching 
point of view as one that operates by motor. The hand- 
driven machine will do all the electric machine will do 
and the carry-over from the hand-operated machine to 
the electrically-operated one is a simple matter. 

For those schools that have limited budgets, the sec- 
ond-hand market offers many fine opportunities to make 
the budget dollar go much further. It is good practice 
when buying second-hand machines to purchase them 
from the manufacturer who makes new machines of the 
same kind because they are interested in keeping the 
reputation for their machines at a high level and they are 
not likely to sell machines that will give poor service. 

When we consider the relatively few hours an office 
machine in a school is used as compared to a business 
office, it will be readily seen that the machine does not 
need to be brand new in order to give good service for 
many years. Certainly most business teachers would 
like to have twice as many machines as they now have 
and one way to get twice as many is to make use of the 
good second-hand machines that are on the market. 

I recall one instance, in my own experience, where 
I wanted a fluid type duplicating machine and I had a 
limited amount of money to spend. I made a thorough 
investigation of a number of machines and finally found 
one that was about one-half the cost of the others. Upon 
checking performance I found it to be equal to other ma- 
ehines which cost much more. I purchased the machine 
and it has been in constant use now for over seven years 
and has given excellent service. 

Yes, business teachers need to know much more than 
most of us know about how to spend our limited office 
equipment funds and how to make them stretch to meet 
our needs. 

In summary then we need to know and we need to 
teach what it costs for a businessman to hire an office or 
store worker. We need to know production standards 
and their relation to costs. We need to know equip- 
ment costs. We need to know how to make equipment 
last and give good service, and finally we need to know 
how to compare various priced machines for the work we 
want to do. When business teachers know these things, 
our teaching will be more realistic and more effective. 
Businessmen will come to look to the business teacher as 
an expert—as one to whom he ean turn for advice re- 
garding the types of machines he should purchase for 
various office operations. These things are as much our 
responsibility as it is to teach specific operations and 
skills. 
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It is taking more and more office workers to run modern business.” 


General Clerical—Essential Terminal 
Preparation for all Business Graduates 


The question that must be faced squarely is this: What are high schools doing to 
develop more effective general clerical programs? 


By IRENE PLACE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The need for more efficiently prepared general office 
clerical workers has been obvious to American business- 
men for some time. Business teachers appear, however, 
to be slower to recognize that the demand for girls and 
boys who can perform simple office tasks is far from 
being satisfied. They seem somehow reluctant to per- 
ceive that office clerical jobs offer excellent opportunities 
for high school graduates. In the Dartnell Report No. 
578, Training Clerical Employees,’ one business execu- 
tive is quoted as follows: 


“Public training of business education is in the 
oxeart; they are still walking. The problem has been 
complicated by two factors. The first of these is the 
sudden increase in demand. The second is the com- 
_plete inability of many school supervisors and school 
boards to recognize and understand the many prob- 
lems, and to offer faeilities and encouragement to stu- 
dents preparing to make a living by working in the 
office.” 


Aside from census reports and statistical data that 
remind us that the percentage of gainfully employed 
workers in clerical jobs more than doubled between 1910 
and 1940, there are other factors that indicate a con- 
tinued sharp increase in the number so employed. It 
should be obvious that it is taking more and more office 
workers to run modern business. There is nothing to 
indicate that the factors contributing to the increasing 
complexity and detail of American business will change 
in the near future. 

The schools that look to the future will observe that 
the total number of pupils in high school is at present 
decreasing and will continue to do so until 1955. The 
age groups now entering high school were born during 
the depression when the birth rate declined sharply. 
It is reported that there were 600,000 fewer girls born 
in 1933 than in 1946. Along with this decline is the less 
clearly shown tendency for a smaller percentage of high 


“Training Clerical Emp!oyees,’’ Dartnell Report, No. 578, The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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school pupils to take business courses because so many 
of them plan to go on to post high school educational 
institutions, and the companion tendency for those who 
do elect business courses while in high school to be from 
the lower two-thirds of their school group. As junior 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities develop sec- 
retarial training programs, there is the beginning of a 
tendency for businessmen to select secretarial help from 
these programs. 

The question that must be faced squarely is this: 
what are high schools doing to develop more effective 
general clerical training programs? The need is there 
and the high school that looks at the facts and into the 
future must recognize the trends, 


Definitions 


The job of the general office clerk is frequently ex- 
plained in current business education publications. 

1. Clerical duties are performed by all office workers 
but there are many purely clerical jobs in business. 
Clerical workers relieve other specialists of miscel- 
laneous duties having to do with filing, sorting, 
counting, computing, recording, communicating, 
checking, operating a machine, and running errands. 
(“What Is Clerical Practice?” Polishook, UBEA 
Forum, April, 1948) 

2. General office workers are the people who do much 
of the routine that would otherwise interfere with 
the labor of specialists such as stenographers, ac- 
countants, or executives. (“Clerical Occupations,” 
Monograph 11, Science Research Associates, 1945) 

3. The term as used in business includes stenography 
and bookkeeping; as used in business education, 
excludes these two. (“The Beginning Clerical Work- 
er,” Marion Lamb, UBEA Forum, February, 1949) 


Course Content 
In our school business curriculums we often find a 


course entitled Office Practice, General Office Practice. 
or Office Machines. It would appear that any one of 
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these is a course in which clerical workers could’ be 
trained. Examination, however, reveals that these 
eourses often provide primarily for further drill in the 
triumvirate—shorthand-typewriting-bookkeeping. 

Many studies have been made that can be used as a 
basis for developing a sound, practical high school 
course in clerical office practice. In one study,” the fol- 
lowing duties are listed for clerical employees: 


using the telephone 

writing letters 

typewriting from copy 

preparing statements 

typewriting bills 

cashier duties 

posting original entries 

payroll work 

mail clerk work 

10. filing 

11. mimeograph operator; ditto operator 
12. recording or writing orders 

13. machine transcription 

14. operating calculating, adding, and listing machines 
15. taking inventory 

16. collection work 

17. checking postings 

18. figuring costs 

19. shipping and receiving work 

20. time keeping 


In another study,? employers in the community em- 
phasized the need for drill in fundamentals of arithme- 
tic, spelling and grammar, ability to write a simple but 
correct letter, knowledge of simple business forms, busi- 
ness procedures, and mailing procedures. They empha- 
sized also the need for training in matters relating to 
dress, courtesy, and general attitudes. This community 
found that more than five hundred of its 1945 high 
school graduates went directly into office employment, 
most of them without stenographic training and many 
with no commercial training whatsoever. Yet, they se- 
cured employment in clerical office work. 


In Michigan 


In Michigan, we are trving to meet this need for a 
more clearly defined clerical training course. Through 
a series of group meetings with business teachers and 
office training coordinators throughout the state, we 
have developed a one-semester course outline and work- 
book, and are in process of developing one for a second- 
semester course. The first semester workbook is devoted 
to the teaching of those skills, knowledges, and attitudes 
not specifically included in the usual high school skill 


What Shall We Teach in Our General Clerical Practice Classes ?’’ 
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development subjects. The second semester is to be de- 
voted exclusively to office machines, units in the work- 
book having two emphases: initial employment profi- 
ciency or mere familiarity. 

Part I. General Office Procedures, sets forth the fol- 
lowing aims: 

1. To meet the need of the high school pupil for a 
more clearly defined preparation for general clerical 
employment in a business office. 

2. To teach techniques of performing clerical duties 
such as telephoning, greeting callers, handling mail, 
filing, sorting, slips, checking, and recording on such 
business forms as deposit slips, shipping forms, bills, 
and statements. 

3. To integrate skills and techniques for performing 
general clerical work with knowledges, traits, and atti- 
tudes. 

4. To make pupils aware of the knowledges, traits, 
and attitudes necessary for success in an office position. 

5. To teach techniques for getting, holding, develop- 
ing, and leaving a job. 

6. To give a background of information as to the 
place of the office and its funetion in the business struc- 
ture : 

a. types of offices 

b. types of structure within the office 

ce. types of jobs common to most offices 

d. types of duties performed by clerks, stenographers, 

and bookkeepers. 

7. To provide, wherever possible, remedial work in 
spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, grammar, composition, 
and punctuation. 

Part ITI, Office Machines, sets forth the following 
aims: 

1. To meet the needs of office-training for pupils for 
information about business machines. 

2. To familiarize the pupil with the kinds of office 
machines and the degree to which they are used in the 
local community. This presupposes that a survey of 
office machine utilization has been made. 

3. To give the pupil an initial employment proficiency 
on office machines most frequently used in the local 
community. 

+. To familiarize the pupil with the nature and pur- 
pose of infrequently used office machines. 

5. To teach office machines and related terminology. 

6. To teach how office machines affect the flow of 
business work procedures. 

7. To give the pupil job descriptions for office ma- 
chines occupations and to emphasize the opportunities 
therein. 

8. To emphasize and review, wherever possible, fun- 
damentals of arithmetie, spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. 
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The Electronic Statistical Machine, developed by International 
Business Machines Corporation for use in compiling the 1950 
Census, combines in one operation the simultaneous functions 
of classifying, counting, accumulating, and editing. The machine 
then prints the statistical data resulting from groupings of infor- 
mation and automatically :balances the totals to insure their 
accuracy. Prior to the development of the Electronic Statistical 
Machine, these functions required one or more operations with 
a number of machines. It is estimated that working by hand, it 
would take 500 persons all of their working lives to accomplish 
what the Electronic Statistical Machines will do during the 1950 
census period. 


Part I, a one-semester course in general office pro- 
cedures is composed for fourteen units. Each unit is 
divided into topics. Each topic is about one day’s 
lesson. Assignments, references, and tips to the teacher 
are included for each topic. The following units and 
topics are included: : 

I. Introduction: 1. Meet the Course, 2. Measuring Tools 
You Will Need. — 

II. The Job Interview: 1. Types and Purposes of the In- 
terview, 2. Your Preparation for the Interview, 3. Your 
Interview Asset and Liability Chart, 4. Grooming for 
the Interview, 5. The Letter of Application, 6. The 
Data Sheet, 7. Application Blanks, 8. Having an Inter- 
view, 9. A Sample Interview. 

III. Personality Development: 1. What Is Personality, 2. 
The Language of Personality, 3. Personality Inven- 
tories, 4. Controlling Behavior, 5. Getting Along with 
Others, 6. Business Etiquette, 7. Personal Growth. 

IV. Business and Your Job in It: 1. Business, What is IT? 
2. The Office and Its Place in Business, 3. Your Com- 
munity Offices, 4. Types of Jobs Common to Offices, 5. 
An Initial Office Job For You. 

V. Job Attitudes: 1. Definitions, 2. Attitudes toward a 
Job, 3. Attitudes toward a Business, 4. Attitudes to- 
ward Your Associates, 5. Attitudes toward Your Em- 
ployed Self. 

VI. Meeting Office Callers: 1. Meeting Office Callers, 2. 
Qualifications and Duties of a Receptionist, 3. Types 
of Office Callers, 4. Techniques of Handling Office 
Callers, 5. Techniques of Making Appointments. 
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VII. Telegraphic Services: 1. Types of Telegraphic Services, 
2. Preparation of Telegrams, 3. Other Telegraphic 
Services, 4. Types of Cablegrams, Radiograms, and 
Wireless Messages, 5. Preparation of Cablegrams. 

VIII. Telephone Techniques: 1. Importance of the Telephone, 
2. Types of Services, 3. Your Telephone Voice, 4. Tele- 
phone Courtesy, 5. Recording Messages. 

IX. Transportation: 1. General Travel Information, 2. 
Travel Services, 3. General Shipping Information. 

X. Using and Preparing Business Forms: 1. Requisitions, 
Requests for Quotations; 2. Purchase Orders; Acknowl- 
edgment of Orders; 3. Sales Checks; 4. Delivery 
Tickets, Shipping Memoranda, Shipping Labels; 5. 
Express Receipts, Bills of Lading, Receiving Reports; 
6. Statements of Accounts, Invoices; 7. Return Goods 
Vouchers, Credit Memoranda; 8. Inventories; 9. De- 
posit Slips, Memoranda of Change; 10. Checks with 
Stubs; Checks, Voucher Statement Form; Checks, 
Voucher with Detachable Stub; 11. Conciliation of 
Bank Statement and Check Book; 12. Stamp Purchase 
Slips, Money Orders; 13. Receipts, Promissory Notes; 
14. Drafts, Trade Acceptances; 15. Applications for 
Social Security, Time and Pay Slips; 16. Payrolls; 
17. Distribution Sheets; 18. Employers’ Tax Returns. 

XI. Filing and Records Organization: 1. Value and Scope 
of Records, 2. Filing Equipment, 3. Filing Systems, 4. 
Safeguarding Filing, 5. Transfer and Disposition of 
Records, 6. Filing Vocabulary, 7. Filing Review. 

XII. Attending the Mail: 1. Classes of Mail, 2. Miscellaneous 
Mail Services, 3. Incoming Mail, 4. Outgoing Mail, 5. 
Mail Machines, 6. Mail Lists. 

XIII. Business Reference Books: 1. Reference Books in Gen- 
eral, 2. Reference Books on English Usage, 3. Refer- 
ence Books about Business Concerns and People, 4. 
Refence Books of Miscellaneous Facts. 

XIV. A Business Vocabulary: This vocabulary is an out- 
growth of the topics presented in the course and is 
given for the purpose of facilitating a review of your 
knowledge of the information given throughout. 


Conclusion 


Business teachers and office training coordinators in 
Michigan, most of them contributing their time on a 
non-credit basis, met in special groups last winter to 
prepare the general office procedures course outlined 
above. They are meeting again this winter to develop a 
similar workbook for an office machines course, to be 
given as a second semester following or preceding the 
one in general office procedures. Business has accused 
business teachers of being slow to recognize the need for 
improved clerical training but it cannot accuse these 
teachers of being inactive. 

It is hoped that the general office procedures course 
outlined herein may help more clearly to define training 
for that lost commercial pupil—the future general cleri- 
cal employee. It is interesting to note that the units 
listed also provide essential terminal preparation for all 
business students, bookkeeping as well as stenographic. 
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“Less able pupils have open market in the clerical field.” 


Education for General Clerical Positions 


The practice of office skills, interesting and varied presentation of information, discipline, together 
with understanding and willing teachers are essential to education for business. 


By EMMA K. FELTER 
Walton High School 
New York, N. Y. 


In Bulletin No. 16 issued by the Bureau of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, of the University of 
the State of New York, are these words: 

“The business curriculum in city high schools is in- 
adequate and in large village high schools is probably 
unsatisfactory unless it includes a modern, well- 
equipped and well-organized office practice course. 
Under normal business conditions most office workers 
are employed to perform work of various kinds. The 
number of office workers who do only stenographic 
or bookkeeping work is comparatively small.” 

This statement is not new to us. Statistics over the 
years showed the demand for persons who could do 
filing or handle the mail; use the telephone success- 
fully; operate duplicating, adding, transcribing ma- 
chines, and the like outnumbered the more highly 
trained office workers. However, we also found that our 
stenographic- and bookkeeping-minded pupils usually 
were not content to perform those general clerical jobs, 
even when they were initial jobs. The result is that the 
less able pupils have open market in the clerical field, 
if they are adequately trained. They are performing 
general work and ean do routine work accurately. 

At Walton we took advantage of this fact many years 
ago when the school decided to modify its curriculum 
in content and methods for the very superior and the 
so-called slow students. For the latter, we organized a 
clerical practice course. 

According to Dr. Chandos Reid, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
we are all slow learners in many things. The most bril- 
liant mathematician might be slow to acquire skill in 
dissecting a worm. For clarity, however, we considered 
those pupils with IQ’s below 90, reading and vocabulary 
scores two years or more’ below normal, and general 
achievement in academic work unsatisfactory, to be 
our ‘‘slow learners’’ for whom our course should be 
planned. 

The basic aims have since been ably expressed in the 
Proposed Syllabi for Clerical Practice 1 and 2 for the 
City of New York: 

1. To provide the pupils with an understanding of the 
organization in a modern business office. 
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2. To provide the pupils with the informational back- 
ground which is basic to an understanding of the 
clerical routines in the modern office. 

3. To develop skill in certain fundamental office pro- 
cedures. 

4+. To develop those attitudes, ideals, and work habits 
which are necessary for successful participation in 
office work. 

In order to implement these aims, several guiding 
principles were laid down: 

1. The pupils for this clerical practice course 
would have to be selected. A heterogeneous grouping 
would defeat our aims. As a result, our stenographic 
pupils take secretarial training ; our non-academic, non- 
stenographic and non-bookkeeping pupils take clerical 
practice. 

2. Minimum essentials only should be included 
in the course. It isn’t a case of ‘‘What would I, a col- 
lege graduate, like to know if I were taking a clerical 
practice course?’’ but ‘‘what must I know, if I have to 
step into an initial clerical job?’’ The syllabi, interviews 
with graduates, visits to business personnel managers, 
examination of employment and Civil Service tests, and 
recent surveys helped us to determine these minimum 
essentials. The basic first-year course includes the most 
frequent items such as filing; use of the telephone; com- 
mon business forms; handling incoming and outgoing 
mail; checking numbers, names, and information; doing 
fundamental arithmetic; and the like. 

3. Information would have to be given in small 
doses with variety, drill, review through reading, de- 
velopment lessons, motion pictures, dramatizations, 
visits to business houses, actual practice, book reports, 
victrola records, tests, bulletin board displays, and in- 
dividual teacher help. Beautiful full-period lesson de- 
velopments sound wonderful, but our teachers find that 
the actual learning is small. Giving the pupils 10 to 
32 rules for filing (or anything else) in one day is fan- 
tastic. Developing new work one day and drilling for 
the rest of the week sends the pupils home with the 
idea that since they ‘‘learned nothing new,’’ school 
wasn’t too important on non-development days. Learn- 
ing any one topic thoroughly, then taking another topic 
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Personality traits and habits cannot be left to chance.” 


doesn’t succeed unless there is review, review, and more 
review. How to get in this repetition while hammering 
away at the new is a task most teachers find insur- 
mountable. 

4. A knowledge of business organization and 
the acquiring of skills can best be developed through 
living in an office environment and actually performing 
the skills required. Each of our clerical practice rooms, 
therefore, is equipped with a switchboard, transcribing 
machines, adding and calculating machines, duplicators, 
and miniature and large filing equipment. Each class 


oints 


Most teachers today agree to the necessity of 
presenting shorthand theory through the medium 
of a vocabulary familiar to the student. The 
presentation of unfamiliar words is thus saved 
for post-theory classes, in which more time may 
be devoted to vocabulary building. 


BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORTHAND 
correlates the restricted vocabulary principle with 
a psychological presentation of the system itself. 
The text employs 700 words and their derivatives, 
which account for more than 80% of the words in 
normal business use. The method of presentation 
creates a high degree of motivation and a keen 
sense of achievement from the very first day, and 
results in rapid automatization. 


This adaptability to progressive pedagogy is still 
another indication of the inherent vitality of Pit- 
man. Shorthand teachers who wish to investigate 
BASIC COURSE, the proven approach, are urged 
to write for details. 


PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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is divided into one of five departments: administration 
(manager, receptionist, bookkeepers, stock clerks, and 
mail clerks); duplication (hand and electric mimeo- 
graph and fluid duplicators) ; telephone; filing; tran- 
seribing (from voice recordings) ; and listing and non- 
listing caleulating machines. In the first term and the 
second term the girls hold every position (operate every 
machine) within two departments. In the second year 
of work, they hold every position within three depart- 
ments so that, before the end of the second year, they 
are ready for a comprehensive, individual test on every 
machine in the room. 

Working as individuals, each at a different job, 
gives them the acquaintanceship they need with office 
organization. Motion pictures and reading supplement 
this knowledge and skill. 

5. The development of good personality traits 
and habits cannot be left to chance. The teacher must 
know what she wants to accomplish and set the stage 
as often as possible to provide the opportunities needed 
to bring about the accomplishment of her goals. We 
have found that the best way to develop good habits is 
through our daily office procedure. The pupils come into 
the room with a maximum of five minutes to get home- 
work on desks and type a prescribed job. The need for 
reporting on time, clearing desks, working as rapidly 
and accurately as possible starts right there. Then the 
homework (subject matter) is received, amplified, 
checked, previewed for the next day. Here complete- 
ness, neatness, accuracy, and day-to-day improvement 
are stressed. The girls then go to their office jobs. Re- 
sponsibility, lovalty to employer, cooperativeness, quiet- 
ness of manner, care of equipment, maximum of inde- 
pendent thinking, and maximum production (doing an 
honest day’s work) become reasonable standards to be 
achieved. Work performance gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to know her pupils more thoroughly than a 
recitation ever can show. Pupils work at their own 
speed and get over the feeling of inferiority which 
comes when they have to compete with others more 
capable. 

Above all, however, stands the teacher. It is his or her 
love of people; innate courtesy; sense of fairness; faith 
in the individual; avoidance of nagging; understanding 
of behavior problems; willingness to check, check, check ; 
good office administration; ability to set high standards 
of attainable achievement; and sacrifice of self in time 
and energy that count the most in furthering our per- 
sonality development aims. 

These, then, are our aims and underlying principles. 
That our pupils grow under them and are able to get 
and hold good clerical jobs throughout the city are the 
results. 
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“Machine transcription brings into use the auditory sense.” 


Developing the Voicescription Skill 


Voicescription skill requires a good knowledge of grammar, spelling and 
punctuation as well as ability to operate a typewriter. 


By LEROY A. BRENDEL, Head 
Business Education Department 
Beverly High School 

Beverly, Massachusetts 


Epiror’s Nore: A step-by-step plan designed by Mr. Brendel 
for developing the voicescription skill during the first week may 
be secured by sending a self addressed, stamped envelope to 
UBEA Forum, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The essential difference between shorthand transcrip- 
tion and machine transcription is that shorthand tran- 
scription employs the greatest use of the visual sense 
while machine transcription brings into use the auditory 
sense. In one instance the typewritten product is the 
result of what is seen and in the other it is the result 
of what is heard. The dictator’s recorded voice and the 
written shorthand symbols serve the same purpose. 
Neither tool—shorthand symbols or recorded voice—is 
of much value unless the skill in reproducing the dicta- 
tor’s thoughts in mailable or usable form is developed in 
the transcriber’s mind. 

The all-too-familiar problems that face a teacher of 
shorthand transcription likewise plague the teacher of 
machine transcription. The ability to type rapidly and 
accurately, the ability to use English properly, and the 
ability to spell and punctuate correctly are just as essen- 
tial to the successful operation of the transcribing ma- 
chine as they are to the successful transcription of short- 
hand symbols. 


Grade and Course Placement in the Curriculum 


Machine transcription, commonly called voicescrip- 
tion, taught for vocational use and the ability to use 
the machine should be developed so that the peak of 
performance is reached near the time of its initial use in 
a job. This means that such training should be given in 
the twelfth grade. 

Voicescription, in most cases, is part of the terminal 
course in Office Practice for both shorthand and non- 
shorthand students. There is much to be said, however, 
in transferring voicescription from this area to a for- 
mal transcription class. In the former arrangement, the 
teacher is called upon to supervise, demonstrate, and 
help individual students on a number of different ma- 


chines. In the latter arrangement, the teacher has but | 


one objective—developing transcription skill. 
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There is the problem, however, of qualified nonshort- 
hand pupils who choose training in voicescription. Un- 
less adequate equipment is provided to have transcrip- 
tion machines in both the typewriting and office prac- 
tice rooms, it seems more logical to have the machines 
in the latter for use of both shorthand and nonshorthand 
students. 

For students who are enrolled in shorthand transecrip- 
tion, voicescription should be deferred until the students 
are proficient in the use of a typewriter, and then only 
after they display proficiency in the use of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and letter format. 


Selection of Students 


Since the ultimate objective of symbol and machine 
transcription is basically the same—the rapid produc- 
tion of mailable or usable work—the prerequisites for 
voicescription are very similar to those for shorthand 
transcription. The student should have developed his 
typewriting skill to at least 40-50 wpm, should be able 
to produce rapidly, attractively arranged letters, and 
should know the difference between usable and non- 
usable work. 

Whatever successful prognostic devices have been 
developed or adopted by the teacher for the selection 
of shorthand transcription students may well be used 
in the selection of voicescription students. As in short- 
hand transcription, it is questionable whether it is ad- 
visable to refuse students voicescription who do not meet 
a B average in English because of the general content 
of the English course today. It seems much more de- 
sirable to determine a student’s ability to use English 
from a carefully selected standardized or a proved teach- 
er-prepared Grammar-Spelling-Punctuation Test. Ma- 
chine companies have prepared qualified tests the teach- 
er may use if others are not available. 

The length of training period for potential machine 
transcribers naturally will vary with the equipment 
available within the school. Ideally, however, the train- 
ing period should not be less than thirty-five clock hours. 
From a placement point of view, it is far better to give 
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“Shorthand and typewriting teachers must train pupils to be critical of what they hear and write.” 


adequate training to fewer qualified students on the 
transcribing machine than to attempt to give fewer 
hours to a greater number of both qualified and less 
capable students. Extreme care should be exercised in 
the use of the prognostic devices for selecting pupils so 
as not to ‘‘flood the market’’ with poorly trained, po- 
tentially capable machine transcribers as well as stu- 
dents palpably unsuited to machine transcription. 


Prevoicescription Techniques 


If both shorthand and nonshorthand students are 
trained on the transcribing machines, both the short- 
hand and typewriting teachers must assume the respon- 
sibility for teaching pre-machine transcription with the 
typewriting teacher ‘‘carrying the ball.”’ 

(1) Beginning in the first week of shorthand theory, 
students should be encouraged to transcribe orally— 
spelling aloud homonyms (there, their, they’re) and the 
so-called ‘‘spelling demons,’’ calling out the punctua- 
tion marks, placing capital marks, ete. 

Example: The following sentence, ‘‘May can go 
there in an hour’’ should be read orally by the stu- 
dent: May, capital /, can go there in an hour, period. 
The teacher should then request the spelling of there 
and hour. 

(2) Students should be encouraged occasionally to 
give back thoughts of the dictation instead of always 
reading it back verbatim. 

(3) Students should be encouraged occasionally to 
answer questions on the dictated material. 

(4) Students should be.encouraged occasionally to 
read the dictated material silently and to give it back to 
the dictator. 

Such techniques require the student to understand 
what has been said and in most eases to express it orally 
from memory as he has heard it. The first technique 
develops especially the ability to punctuate and spell, 
and to discriminate between the meaningful and the 
meaningless sentences. The last three techniques at- 
tempt to develop the word-carrying ability of the stu- 
dent. 

Sinee all good typewriting courses provide for dicta- 
tion at the machine and for proofreading of all typed 
material, these two phases of prevoicescription are gen- 
erally well taken care of in meeting the objectives of the 
typewriting course. 


Material to be Dictated 


The material to be dictated by both the shorthand 
and typewriting teachers must be carefully selected with 
particular emphasis on overcoming the weaknesses of 
English, spelling, and punctuation—commonly referred 
to by the beginning transcriber as ‘‘The Unholy Three.”’ 
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The shorthand teacher for the shorthand students and 
the typewriting teacher for both shorthand and non- 
shorthand students must assume the responsibility of 
developing the discriminatory sense of the students. 
Even if students display a knowledge of the rules of 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling, such students have 
had little experience, if any, in the situation in which 
‘*sound’’ language places them. There is no difference 
in the pronounciation of ‘‘there,’’ ‘‘their,’’ and 
‘‘they’re.’’ Sound just does not suggest the correct 
spelling between ‘‘stationary’’ and ‘‘stationery,’’ cr be- 
tween ‘‘its’’ and ‘‘it’s.’’ The distinction between such 
fraternal twins as ‘‘advice-advise,’’ ‘‘accept-except,’’ 
or ‘‘effect-affect’’ is not always clear, and the student 
must decide from the content of the sentence which to 
use. 

There is strong reason to believe that spelling can be 
improved through the kinesthetic sense. Purposeful 
practice and dictation of carefully selected words and 
‘*loaded’’ sentences and paragraphs can do much, it is 
believed, to ‘‘teach the fingers to spell.’’ 

One technique for ‘‘teaching fingers to spell’’ is: 


(1) Select a word list of 5-10 ‘‘spelling demons.’’ 

(2) Have students purposefully practice several lines 
of each word in the word list. 

(3) Have students type several copies of a connected- 
matter exercise containing the words of the word 
list. (It is better that these several copies be given 
as timed writings for greater effort and concentra- 
tion on the part of the student. ) 

(4) Have students type the connected-matter exercise 
from dictation direct to the machine. 


Punctuation, likewise, can be improved from ‘‘loaded”’ 
sentences, paragraphs, and letters. In the early days of 
shorthand and in the early days of dictation direct to 
the typewriter, marks of punctuation should be dictated. 
Such a practice, however, must gradually give way to 
punctuation by ‘‘sound,’’ or voice inflection of the dic- 
tator, or the ‘‘sense’’ of the material to be read. By the 
time students are ready for voicescription, they should 
be able to ‘‘hear’’ each comma in a series of thoughts, 
of the semicolon between two co-ordinated clauses, or 
the period at the end of a sentence. Punctuation comes 
from the ‘‘ear,’’ not from the brain. 

Both the shorthand and typewriting teachers must 
train students to be crit?cal of what they hear and write. 
They must be cautioned not to type something just be- 
cause it sounds that way. The sentence that is heard 
and typed by the student must make sense to the stu- 
dent, otherwise it generally won’t make sense to the 
reader. The student hears and types the vocabulary of 
somebody else, but in so doing must be responsible for 
the ‘‘sense’’ of the message typed. 
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“Slides have proved excellent stimuli in motivating the pupils.” 


It is much better for all concerned if the shorthand 
and typewriting teacher be the same person. Where, 
however, that is not possible, there is no reason why the 
two cannot work together. The shorthand teacher, for 
example, can dictate sentences stressing a particular 
transcription point, then pass the list to the typewriting 
teacher who in turn can dictate the sentences to the stu- 
dents at the machine the next day. 


Production Standards 


On ‘‘average’’ transcription material, a teacher can 
meet general office standards in this field by training 
students to produce mailable or usable material at the 


Introducing Office Practice 
Through Use of Slides 


rate of one cylinder an hour. Of course, the more techni- 
eal the material, the lower will be the production rate. 


Simulated Office Conditions 


In more advanced work, the teacher can ask colleagues 
to prepare records for students transcription. There is 
no reason why the teacher cannot also go out into the 
business offices where known, have businessmen dictate 
into records, and then have the student actually trans- 
cribe the material. This not only provides the student 
with the opportunity to ‘‘feel’’ the ‘‘real thing,’’ but 
also enables the teacher to prepare and ‘‘sell a finished 
product’’ through the contacts made with businessmen. 


Students become acquainted with office machines and procedures and 
develop business-like attitudes in the office practice course. 


SISTER GERALDINE, D. C. 
Instructor, Seton High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


In an effort to give our pupils an overall preview of 
the many and varied skills which are to be theirs, the 
business department made colored slides of the learning 
situations in which the students would find themselves 
involved during the coming months. The showing of 
these slides with an accompanying informal lecture and 
discussion constitutes the students’ first acquaintance 
with their office practice course and, may we add, this 
first impression is very favorable. 

The question may arise as to why we chose this par- 
ticular visual aid in preference to making a filmstrip or 
using motion pictures. As business teachers we realize 
that perhaps in no department of the school’ is it as 
necessary to ‘‘keep up with the times’’ as it is in the 
business department. Any time that an additional piece 
of office equipment can be obtained and used to advan- 
tage, our department is alert to its possibilities. Then, 
like the proud mother and dad, as soon as possible, we 
take a picture of our new ‘‘baby”’ and add it to our fam- 
ily album. We feel that expanding our slide collection 
ean be done more easily and efficaciously than trying to 
add to a film strip. At subsequent learning stages we 
do take advantage of commercial films, but just at this 
point the pupils’ highest pitch of interest is focused on 
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the machines that are in front of them and which they 
are going to learn to operate. 

As an additional asset, that of using slides enables us 
to show the individual pictures again as each machine 
is taught. Thus when group instruction is being given 
on the bookkeeping machine, it is possible to point out 
the manner of operation, with the picture of the machine 
in full view of the group. 

In summing up the advantages we feel this special 
visual aid affords our business pupils, we may well use 
those cited by E. Dana Gibson in his article, ‘‘ Audio 
Visual Business Education.’”! 

(1) To give the pupil a more concrete picture of 
what he is being taught; 

(2) To motivate the lesson; 

(3) To take care of individual differences; 

(4) To unify the background of the pupils; 

(5) To correlate the information presented; 

(6) To reinforce the lesson; 

(7) To review the lesson; 

(8) To test the lesson. 

Our conclusion after having made and used the slides 
in the office practice course is that these ‘‘homemade’’ 


1Gibson, E. Dana, “Audio Visual Business Education,” The Business 
Education World, September, 1944. 
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“Each job must be completed with one hundred per cent accuracy.” 


slides have proved excellent stimuli in motivating the 
pupils and that they are well worth the time and money 
put into them. 

Now that you have been introduced to our office prac- 
tice department and, with the pupils, have been initiated 
to our small business world, you are wondering what the 
regular day’s work will bring when the interesting, help- 
ful visual aid has been supplanted by the worker’s own 
visual, manual, and mental efforts. 

Our office practice course, consisting of office machines 
and clerical practice, is designed to meet the needs of 
the non-stenographic pupils in their senior year. These 
pupils have either chosen the office practice course in 
preference to shorthand, or they were guided into the 
course rather than risk failure in shorthand. Two facts 
will be of interest to most business teachers: First, any 
pupil who successfully completes the course receives an 
academic commercial diploma upon graduation. This 
may be obtained since the first two years of high school 
were devoted to academic subjects exclusively. Second- 
ly, if a pupil fails first-year shorthand and is thereby 
dropped from the stenographic majors, she may not 
elect office practice as an alternative fourth-year subject. 
Through these media the administration seeks to remove 
the stigma so often attached to office practice and there- 
by prevent that course from becoming the proverbial 
‘dumping ground”’ of all failures. 

And now we are ready for the day’s work. As each 
girl enters the office practice room, she punches the time 
clock, using the cards provided by the time clerk. To 
the date and time automatically recorded, the pupil adds 
her name and the specific job which has previously been 
assigned her by the office manager. The time clerk then 
collects and files the cards. Besides being an attendance 
record, this device has proved useful in serving as a 
check on the amount of time a girl spends on a given job. 
But, even more important than its recordings, is the ef- 
_ fect the time clock seems to produce upon the pupils: 

With the punching of the clock, the girls seem to become 
‘‘charged’’ with an immediate business-like attitude and 
to become injected with the determination to make every 
minute count. 


SETON & COMPANY 
Business Office 


Name Betty Shea 
DEC 8 PM 1-20 


Job Calculator 


In order that the work may proceed as smoothly as 
possible and that the equipment may receive the maxi- 
mum use, it has been necessary to plan the laboratory 
work of this course on a rotation basis. The plan for this 
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rotation is found on the bulletin board which we have 
converted into a permanent schedule for office assign- 
ments to which the pupils may constantly refer and 
which is changed as jobs are changed. This board con- 
tains the units offered, next to which are varied colored 
key tags designating the different classes. On each tag 
is written the name of the pupil, date of assignment and 
the date on which the unit must be completed. The num- 
ber of tags with each unit represents the number of ma- 
chines available and the number of pupils permitted on 
any one unit. 

The office manager is charged with keeping this sched- 
ule up to date. She also maintains a running sheet for 
each member of the class which contains the name of 
the pupil, job title, date began, date due, date completed, 
test or check-up mark and number of points granted to 
that unit. 

The point system is used exclusively for daily work. 
Each job must be completed with 100 per cent accuracy 
before points are granted. Unit tests must be 90 per 
cent perfect before points will be granted. Each pupil 
receives a duplicated sheet explaining and enumerating 
the points to be given for each assignment, so that she 
knows from the very beginning what her goal is to be and 
what is required to attain that goal. The job sheets for 
clerical practice carry the points which may be earned 
for the satisfactory completion of each assignment. 

Each pupil’s program is planned so that by the end 
of the year she will have had the required number of 
hours on each assignment. The time allotment neces- 
sarily depends on the number in the rotating group. 
Thus it can be seen that the Office Practice Course does 
not aim at specialization on any one type machine. Every 
student gets acquainted with all machines and with all 
clerical jobs. However, during the last quarter, those 
pupils who have shown marked aptitude and who have 
expressed the desire to specialize on certain machines or 
clerical units may do so. 

In introducing new units, the group method of in- 
struction is employed. When the pupil understands the 
method of procedure, she works individually and pro- 
gresses at her own rate of speed with guidance from the 
instructor. Occasional class meetings are conducted to 
discuss certain office procedures which are not included 
in the regular laboratory routine. 

In addition to the required course, the following mat- 
ters are handled by the office practice pupils: 

1. Each pupil has as part of her schedule one week 
in the office of the Registrar. This means that each day 
at the regular office practice hour she reports to the main 
office of the school. The work in the Registrar’s office 
usually consists of typing, filing, answering the tele- 
phone, receiving callers and recording attendance. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Barrel Staves 


for SKIS? 


It’s also possible to teach Office Machine 


Monroes can make your teaching job a lot easier. 


Practice without the right equipment. But 


Install Monroe Adding-Calculators . . . 
5 Educators and 1 electric model . . . for each 


class and you'll be amazed at your pupils’ progress. 


With 6 Monroes each student is assured of 
enough class time to master the subject thoroughly. 
Then, too, Monroes are the easiest, most practical MAIL THIS CQUPON 
machines to teach or to learn. TODAY — NO 


The Educator, for example, is designed 
specifically for school work . . . features the 


manual operation that allows each student te learn 


at the speed best adapted to individual ability. | 


Teach your students on Monroes, the machines 


they'll use in business later. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Your local Monroe representative will 
he glad to demonstrate the Educator. Just 


drop the coupon in the mail today. Yes, I'd like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 


NAME..... 
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MERCHANDISE INFORMATION 
FOR SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By Harry Q. Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock 


A new, compact text that provides information and sales 
tips about 30 departments, comprising 96% of the mer- 
chandise sold in the modern department stores. 


Cloth Bound 310 pages 6” x9” 


ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING 


By Brice W. Cecil 

All the essential facts about cashiering, organized for a 
clear-cut presentation that even the trainee cashier will 
easily absorb. 4 


Paper Cover 106 pages Sx” 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, 


3rd Edition 


By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 


This revised edition contairis an abundance of features 
reflecting the newer methods adopted by representative 
retailing establishments. 


Cloth Bound 435 pages 6” x 9” 


APPLIED RETAILING 


By Louise Hitchcock 

A workbook which is a helpful supplementary text for 
courses in retailing and merchandising especially useful 
with Store Salesmanship, 3rd Edition. 


222 pages 8%” x 11” 


Paper Cover 


Send for your free examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Ave.,,N.Y.11,N.Y. 


Publishers of THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND Texts— 
Now Taught in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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Sister Geraldine 


(Continued from page 20) 

2. The major part of the typing and duplicating 
work of the entire school is carried on by the office prac- 
tice pupils. To carry out this work more efficiently, we 
changed our procedure slightly this year. In the hope 
of making the pupils more cognizant of the necessity of 
seeing a job through to completion, to widen their ac- 
quaintance with other faculty members, and to develop 
in them the ability to understand instructions and per- 
haps take correction from others, we make use of this 
form: 


Please send a pupil after school today to do a 
(typing) (duplicating) job. 


Signed __ 


Room 


This is of Section —... 
who is responsible for your job. 


The above named pupil (completed) (did not com- 
plete) the job. Her mark is A B C D E 


_| 


Any teacher desiring work of a clerical nature fills 
out the first part of the slip and sends it to the office 
practice room. The pupil who is assigned the job takes 
the slip of introduction to the teacher and room indi- 
eated, meets the teacher and receives all necessary in- 
structions regarding the job. It is then her responsibility 
to see that the work is completed satisfactorily and re- 
turned to the teacher at the time specified. The teacher 
for whom the work was done then fills out the remain- 
ing section of the slip and gives the girl a grade. The 
grades are later converted into points by the office man- 
ager. Occasionally it will be necessary for the pupil to 
spend a little after-school time on the particular job as- 
signed, but it is our hope that this training will help 
make generous workers who will not be afraid to work 
overtime when necessary. 

3. During the office practice period one pupil from 
each section assists the librarian with the clerical work 
of the library. This work consists of filing cards in the 
eard catalog and shelf list, making an index for the ver- 
tical file, discarding cards from catalog, accession book 
and shelf list for books discarded, typing book lists and 
book orders. An unusual degree of accuracy and neat- 
ness must be exercised in this particular assignment. 

4. Seton’s preparatory banking often moves into the 
office practice department and some of the girls may be 
asked to count and wrap money and take it to the bank 
for deposit or for conversion into larger bills. This 
display of trust tends to give the pupils a feeling of 
self-respect and confidence, the effects of which are far 
reaching. 

Because the pupils progress at their own rate of speed 
on the assigned work, provision must be made for those 
who finish before their scheduled time. At the beginning 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editors. 


SHORTHAND 


THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


ESTABLISHING POSITIVE READING 
HABITS IN SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Ruth L. Larson, Assistant Professor of 
Business Education, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


The increased use of the reading approach to the 
learning of shorthand has emphasized the problem of! 
reading difficulties. Some reading problems are due to’ 
physiological or psychological difficulties; many to the 
development of faulty reading habits in previous learn- 
ing. 

The persistence of faulty habits, such as reading at 
the word level and pointing to words, vocalizing, a small 
eye span and regression, plus the frequent limitations of 
vocabulary are threats to future suecess in shorthand 
which reteaching can help alleviate. Your students will 
limp through shorthand reading as they do the printed 
page unless they are guided into the proper channel of 
habits. Your remedial reading program begins the first 
day of the shorthand class—insist on the proper reading 
habits from the beginning. 


Watch and Listen 

During class readings you must watch as closely as 
you listen to ferret out incorrect reading habits. Are 
certain students pointing to the words? Are any papers 
held unnecessarily close to the eves? Do any lips move 
during silent reading? Are any of the students using 
longhand notes in their shorthand material as a crutch? 
Some of the minor points can be corrected quite casually 
by taking Jane’s hands from her book and having her 
rest them in her lap, by exchanging your unmarked book 
for Peggy’s which has a hint of the translation. Make a 
note of more complex problems as an aid to future plan- 
ning. 


Understanding—The Basic Purpose of Reading 


Reading for comprehension should be the basic pur- 
pose of shorthand reading. Mere translation does not 
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accomplish the purpose of transcription. Shorthand is a 
device for recording rapidly a letter which has been dic- 
tated because a message must be sent. Understanding 
and reproducing that message, therefore, should be the 
prime purpose of shorthand reading. 

If your students are reading word by word, discuss 
eye movements and show how unnecessary it is to always 
understand each, word—how, in fact, reading so slowly 
makes comprehensign difficult or even impossible. This 
is the first problem*of the beginner in shorthand for 
every word is new. The direct methods have suggested 
a way to by-pass this problem by reading and rereading 
a few paragraphs until the material is partially mem- 
orized and avoiding the word level entirely. Thus, the 
students are exercising eye and voice through a mean- 
ingful pattern at a level commensurate to future tran- 
seription. 

Attention can be directed to the meaning rather than 
to a word-by-word translation by entitling or discussing 
or illustrating the content before reading. Oral reading, 
also, is an aid to comprehension; the voice by its vary- 
ing inflections reveals meaning which, in some cases, 
may not be conveyed by the written words. For this 
reason, students should read with expression—should 
pause for commas and other marks of punctuation, lower 
the voice after declarative sentences and raise the voice 
after questions. 

Speed is often necessary for comprehension. The read- 
ing of shorthand should be comparable to normal read- 
ing rates. Slowing down will shift attention from the 
phrase or sentence level to reading word by word. When 
students stumble over a difficult word, ask for or supply 
a synonym which is within their vocabulary. If they 
are required to make a written transcription and find it 
impossible to read back a portion of their notes, remind 
them of the thought and ask them to fill in omissions or 
even to rewrite portions in order to make the meaning 
clear. 

It is not inconsistent to say that rapid reading and 
eareful reading are both desirable skills for the short- 
hand students. The purposes of reading differ on vari- 
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ous occasions. Often a retardation of the rate is neces- 
sary in order to make meaning clear. Highly technical 
matter must sometimes be read slowly in order to get the 
meaning. The following sentence in legal terminology is 
an example: ‘‘If anything other than money is offered 
and received as payment—a negotiable note, check, or 
draft—there must be an intention that such instruments, 
given or received, discharge the former instrument; and 
in the absence of an agreement between the parties that 
the new note or check is to be received as payment, the 
former instrument is not discharged.’’ 

Different kinds of reading occur in the classroom— 
reading from plates, reading word lists, reading from 
new or cold notes. Different vocational demands deter- 
mine the manner in which these should be read—reading 


back to the dictator after an interruption, getting the » 


gist of a letter, checking notes for instructions, proof- 
reading notes and so on. The emphasis on speed or ac- 
curacy at any one time will be determined by the voca- 
tional purpose of the reading situation. 

The stenographer must be able to scan a letter to find 
the clues to the reading of difficult or omitted portions 
and to determine length for placement and paragraph- 
ing. The ability to scan is helpful in reading through 
cold notes or untranscribed notes to locate particular 
portions and to recognize certain ‘‘form’’ letters. Urge 
your students to look ahead for words which outline the 
thought — context clues—and to use those words as 
guides for the translation of less important words which 
merely develop the message. 

Scanning directs attention to the thought and requires 
the ability to spot words which will direct that thought. 
It demands imagination of a sort, for you must have in 
mind the probable trend and run your eye over the line 
to words or groups of words merely to check the devel- 
opment of that message. The use of form letters in the 
classroom in which only the names or dates or some other 
slight variations occur helps the student to classify the 
letter as to its message and he can make the few changes 
in names, and so on, with the central thought always in 
mind. 

Another analysis which is simple and beneficial is to 
note the interrelation or organization of the paragraphs. 
During a rereading ask the students what one thing is 
most important. Notice how the other sentences are 
merely descriptive or explanatory of this point. Certain 
words reveal relationships. ‘‘If,’’ ‘‘when,’’ ‘‘since’’ 
introduce a conditional clause. Connectives such as 
‘“also,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘but,’’ ‘‘therefore,’’ ‘‘however,’’ dis- 
criminate between several items, but in different ways— 
‘‘also’’ and ‘‘and’’ would imply more of the same; while 
‘‘but’? and ‘‘however’’ introduce exceptions; and 
‘“therefore’’ usually leads to a conclusion from what has 
just been said. 
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Mistakes in shorthand reading are often due to a lim- 
ited vocabulary. Drill on word building will help. For 
example, let the students know that trans means across ; 
sub, under; and post, after. The students can then 
suggest familiar words which contain these prefixes, such 
as ‘‘trans-Atlantic,’’ ‘‘submarine,’’ ‘‘ post mortem,’’ and 
show their meanings by using them in a sentence. 

When the reading brings up an unfamiliar word 
which is a derivative, ask the student, ‘‘meritorious? 
What word do you know that sounds like that?’’ and 
write ‘‘merit’’and ‘‘meritorious’’ on the board. 

Many times inaccuracies are due to hasty, careless 
reading. Similarly constructed or similar - sounding 
words—thorough, through, though, thought; expect, ex- 
cept, accept; ete——are usually misread by accident. If 
careful rereading of the letter does not bring the desired 
response, the student does not understand word usage. 
Have the message expressed in a different manner by 
some other reader and show the student how the thought 
is a clue to the correct word. 

As we work to improve the pupil’s comprehension of 
the reading, we should suggest supplementary material 
which he will find interesting and which will build his 
knowledge of words. Advise him to enlarge his experi- 
ence by familiarizing himself with a variety of subjects 
outside his personal contacts. Only this acquaintance 
with specific subjects will make technical reading pos- 
sible. Even when the words are simple, the student’s 
‘*frame of reference’? may misinterpret the meaning. 
A recent news item told of a drunken driver who, when 
brought before the judge, was sentenced in this manner: 
‘*The defendant is to pay court costs of $100, to be exe- 
euted by June 2.’’ The poor man, shocked at what he 
believed to be a sentence of death, fell in a faint into the 
bailiff’s arms. ‘‘Execute’’ meant only one thing—death, 
a severe penalty for one night’s vagaries. Misunder- 
standings of this sort can be amusing discussion but em- 
barrassing to the secretary on the job who is not com- 
pletely familiar with the nomenclature and practice of 
typical businesses. Introduce your students to the vari- 
ous technical dictionaries which are available for the use 
of stenographers and other laymen. 

Care in following directions contained in the reading 
is another phase of comprehension. How many carbons 
should be made of a letter? Is the letter to be mailed in 
a particular way? When the reading conta.ns the fol- 
lowing instructions: ‘‘We are sending a copy by air 
mail—’’ the stenographer must not only type the tran- 
script correctly but also remember to follow the instruc- 
tions contained in that letter. This requires careful 
reading and even rereading. 

In the office accuracy values the transcription, and 
almost every teacher of shorthand tells each vear’s class, 
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BUILDING TYPEWRITING SKILL AND 
SPEED* 
Contributed by Stella Willins, Manager, School Depart- 


ment, Royal Typewriting Company, Inc., New York, 
N. 


As a typist who has achieved championship speed, per- 
haps it is to be expected that I am asked occasionally 
by students and office typists to tell all—to reveal the 
magic formula—the special brand of skill and speed 
plasma used by experts, which when injected makes pos- 
sible super typing techniques. 

Most teachers know the answer to championship abil- 
ity in any competition. They know it takes will to reach 
a goal, endurance for endless training, and fortitude to 
bounce back from disappointment and defeat. 

Considering the fortunate position of the speed typist 
who is able to devote the full day to practice, week after 
week, for continuous periods of three to five months be- 
fore competing in a championship, it is difficult to out- 
line a positive plan of action for developing typewriting 
skills in the classroom or office. 

In this article, I have tried to summarize for you the 
objectives and methods of practice used while training 
for a speed contest. I am hopeful you will find the 
techniques and experiences described applicable and 
helpful in your classroom teaching. 

My goal was to attain maximum speed with greatest 
control. I hoped to accomplish this by concentrating on 
six points: 

1. Improved technical skill in paper insertion 
and removal, in the carriage return, use of 
tabular key, use of shift key, and use of all 
other operating controls. 

Improved finger dexterity. 
Uninterrupted continuity. 
Accuracy. 

Inereased speed. 

Sustained increased speed. 


Improved Technical Skill 


By pretending that each key I struck and each op- 
erating control I used in training was occurring in the 
actual big event, I became consciously and acutely aware 
at all times of the need for special care in the use of 
all operating controls, but particularly the Carriage Re- 
turn Lever, the Tabular Key, and the Shift Keys. I 
made a conscious effort to avoid using these devices in 
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an indifferent manner at any time. I soon found that I 
could smoothly and speedily return the carriage, reach 
for tabular and shift keys, and remove and insert paper. 
The same conscious care helped me attain proficiency in 
operating the other controls, including the Back Spacer, 
Margin Release, Margin Setting, and Paper Lock. Where- 
as inability to manipulate major operating controls 
readily may account for hours of wasted time in the 
business office each week, in a contest or classroom it 
means a heavy word-per-minute penalty. This spurred 
me on. 


Improved Finger Dexterity 


I found that drills of various types were an absolute 
must in the development of finger dexterity and skill in 
creating a smoothness or continuity or rhythm (eall it 
what you may) in the typing. Both morning and after- 
noon before I began my test work, I practiced a series of 
finger drills, which I had devised,* typing the exercises 
slowly and at a steady pace, striking each key firmly 
and sharply. Gradually I increased the speed. By the 
time I came to the alternating finger drills, (experts’ 
rhythm drills), I was writing with a beautiful unbroken 
flow and was hitting the keys at a top speed of over 
twenty strokes per second. 

I feel I should impress one point upon you in connec- 
tion with the drills I used. They are not intended for 
use by beginning students who are just learning key 
locations. Leading typing authorities tell us that the 
beginning student develops key location security more 
readily through practice in typing actual words, com- 
bined perhaps with a few short key location drills, both 
to be concentrated upon from the first typing experi- 
ence. Therefore, I wish to stress again the fact that al- 
though drills such as I have used are valuable indeed in 
strengthening and limbering fingers, I would not sug- 
gest that they be used in teaching initial techniques. 

At any rate, the drills I developed are alphabetic. 
They force the fingers of each hand to reach out for 
every letter of the alphabet from each of the home keys 
and then return the fingers to the home keys in an effort 
to develop a curved and close-to-the-key home finger 
position which helps overcome lost motion in reaching 
for the keys and also prevents fingers from. striking 
wrong keys. 

My own experience with ined finger drills was that 
they strengthened each finger, aided in developing firm, 
sharp key strokes, forced my fingers to curve into cor- 
rect position close to the home keys, helped achieve a 


*Copies may be obtained by writing School Department, Royal Type- 
writer Co.. 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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smooth flow in the typing, and improved the general 
quality of the typing work. It must be remembered, 
however, that I had sufficient time to devote at least half 
an hour a day to such drills. I realize that this is im- 
practicable in the classroom. 

It would seem to me that drills of this kind, when 
properly practised and when viewed as one learning de- 
vice among many rather than as a cure-all for all faulty 
technique, should do much to develop finger dexterity 
of the student in the classroom—after he has mastered 
key location. It should also have a bearing in the de- 
velopment of rhythm or continuity in the writing. Typ- 
ing is a skill. It takes nimble fingers, and nimble fingers 
ean be developed only when successful techniques are 
applied in practice. 


Continuity, Accuracy, and Speed 


I found that one of the best means of increasing type- 
writing speed was through accurate repetition practice 
applied to both words and sentences. I would take a 
piece of straight typing test material, something not 
technical, which contained few capitalizations and spe- 
cial characters. I would type five or six lines from the 
copy as fast as I could with control, attempting to make 
each copy perfect. If an error was made, I would com- 
plete the selection without any pause in order to avoid a 
break in the continuity of the writing, but I set as the 
goal in each case seven perfect copies written at top 
speed (not necessarily seven consecutively perfect 
copies). I also had available a series of words which fin- 
gered easily, on which I did considerable repetition prac- 
tice—always in short doses, however, for I believe you 
will agree that repetition of any kind done for extended 
periods, or beyond an ability-to-absorb period, becomes 
meaningless—sort of a law of diminishing returns in typ- 
ing skill. 

The professional contest was a one-hour event. Train- 
ing began about three months prior to the contest and, of 
course, it was not possible at the start of the training 
period to type for a continuous hour. For several days 
at the beginning of training there would be drill and 
repetition practice, then three or four fifteen minute tests 
a day writing from unfamiliar material that was easy 
to read and that contained very few figures or special 
characters. Because what I was trying to do was to 
gain uninterrupted continuity and a smooth technique, 
copy with a great many short sentences, lots of figures, 
punctuation, and capitalizations was not satisfactory. for 
it would defeat its purpose. 

When one is trying to develop skill in the technique 
of striking the keys on the typewriter smoothly and rap- 
idly, I am convinced it is necessary to use smooth prac- 
tice copy to achieve this end. Naturally this does not 


mean that I advocate the use of smooth copy only in 
student training. For smooth, uninterrupted continuity 
is what we have referred to for so many years as typing 
rhythm. <And I believe you will agree that without con- 
tinuity there can be very little accurate writing or prac- 
tical speed on the typewriter. With the exception of 
short spurts of forced speed, which I shall mention 
again a little later on, my principle was and is, ‘‘ write 
as fast as you can—accurately.’’ In a contest, ten words 
are deducted for each error and I have known contest- 
ants who actually owed words at the end of the contest 
because of excessive errors. Likewise in the business 
office a great deal of time is wasted erasing an original 
and several copies each time an error is made. However, 
it is not necessary, or desirable, to slow down in order 
to write accurately. As a matter of fact, we’ve all had 
the experience of observing cases where the more slowly 
the student typed, the greater the number of errors he 
made. A good maxim is, ‘‘Do not type beyond the rate 
of speed at which you can write with control.’’ For your 
purposes, you can help your students achieve greater 
accuracy by building up in their minds the necessity for 
unbroken continuity in their writing—a combination of 
smooth key stroking plus automatic and instantaneous 
use of operating controls. 

Continuity in typing, of course, does not mean the 
metronomic rhythm of the musician—it means simply 
typing smoothly and steadily. It should not mean think- 
ing and striking individual keys or letters rather than 
words, other than for a few minutes of such practice in 
a finger drill period. Indeed, attempts to achieve metro- 
nomic precision in key stroking have produced an op- 
posite effect. Many, many years ago, Charles E. Smith, 
the man who trained nearly all the outstanding speed 
champions, discovered the fallability of attempting to 
build typing skill through group precision-stroked 
writings. He was forced to the conclusion that such a 
procedure slowed the more skillful typist, making this 
type of practice meaningless for him—and forced the 
speed of the slower operator to a point where he became 
unnerved and wrote jerkily rather than smoothly. Writ- 
ing as fast as you can—with continuity—with control— 
means striking a balance between precision stroking and 
the sort of jack-rabbit action sometimes acquired by stu- 
dents. 

In my training, tests written from unfamiliar copy 
were not checked on a word-per-minute basis. Neverthe- 
less, I tried to type without a break in the writing and 
concentrated upon accuracy in an effort to achieve a 
smooth uninterrupted flow. After about a week of this 
type of practice, I rearranged my schedule along these 
lines : 

Started the day with finger drills and drills on words 
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which were typed incorrectly the previous day (not 
chance errors but those caused by faulty reaching 
such as in the “e x” combination). 

This was followed by 10 minutes of repetition prac- 
tice. 


Rest interval of 30 minutes 


A 30 minute test from unfamiliar copy, concentrat- 
ing upon a continuous smooth flow cf words. 


Rest interval of 30 minutes. 

Fifteen-minute speed test from a contest selection 
which would be carefully timed, checked and com- 
puted, and a record kept of the results. 

Rest interval of two hours. 


A second fifteen-minute speed test from contest ma- 
terial, checked and computed as above. 


Rest interval for one hour. 
Repetition practice for 30 minutes. 


As time went on I became less fatigued after each 
test, and the fifteen minute speed tests were extended 
to thirty minutes each. After about an hour’s rest in the 
afternoon following the second speed test, I started to 
alternate each day between repetition practice and a 
series of thirty-second and one-minute speed tests writ- 
ing at top speed with no holds barred. I found these 
short test spurts invaluable in bringing up word-per- 
minute speed. I took about a dozen of these one-half 
minute and one-minute tests each day, but please note 
that the tests were taken after the maximum sustained 
speed had been reached for that day in the second half- 
hour speed test. This was one of my methods of over- 
coming the so-called speed plateaus experienced by all 
typists and it worked. After a period of time the speed 
gains achieved in the short tests began to reflect in the 
extended period. 

Occasionally I varied the afternoon program by taking 
several two-minute, three-minute, or five-minute tests 
following the period of rest after the half-hour speed 
test. As time went on, the half-hour test was increased 
to forty-five minutes. Then during the last six weeks 
before the contest I adjusted to the final effort with a 
furious full hour test each afternoon, five days a week. 
While the greater part of the training period required 
no typing over week-ends for two or three week-ends be- 
fore the contest I kept my fingers limber by doing drills 
and copying unfamiliar material. 


Meanwhile, great care was exercised in selecting the 
desk and chair which would permit greatest comfort and 
help achieve correct body, finger and arm position. My 
desk was a solid flat-top affair about 29 inches high. The 


machine was set on top of the desk and held in place by — 


square blocks. I used a metal posture chair which was 
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adjustable for height. Much experimentation was neces- 
sary to find the exact height which would combine great- 
est body comfort, proper slope of hands, wrists and fore- 
arms. I feel that much of the tension and fatigue which 
typists suffer is due to poor desk and chair equipment. 
Desk heights should never be lower than 27 inches for 
the short operator, around 28 to 29 inches for the aver- 
age height individual, and 29 to 30 inches for the taller 
typist. Many schools have three different desk heights 
in their typing classrooms and make available three dif- 
ferent chair heights to go with these desks. Other schools 
are now beginning to use adjustable desks and chairs, 
both of which will be of great help to typing students 
whose inaccuracy in typing is the result of improper 
posture due to poor desk and chair equipment. Errors 
such as striking the letter ‘‘d’’ for ‘‘e’’ and the letter 
‘*k’’ for ‘‘i’’ frequently are the result of poor posture 
due to improper table and chair heights. 

Because the ability to analyze errors is another factor 
which plays a big part in speed training work, my ex- 
perience may be of some help to you. I have here a list 
I prepared which’ analyzes the causes of errors. 

Poor spelling—Since a word is seen as a whole and not as 
a series of individual letters, the typist who is accustomed 
to spell incorrectly is apt to misspell on the typewriter as 
well. However, I have been informed by English and 
spelling instructors that poor longhand spellers frequently 
improve a great deal in their spelling when they are in a 
position to use a typewriter instead of preparing work in 
longhand. 


Improper sitting position at the machine—I just mentioned 
the type of errors caused by poor equipment. 


Improper finger position on keys—This causes many mis- 
takes, from striking one key incorrectly to writing a whole 
line of words incorrectly, especially if the key outside the 
semi-colon key is accidentally used as the home key posi- 
tion. 


Lack of rhythm—Causes keys to collide, letters to pile up, 
and results in a poor quality of work. 


Reading ahead of the word being typed—Almost always 

causes the transposition of letters and words. 

Looking from copy to machine—Causes typist to lose place, 

breaks the rhythm, frequently causes omission of words. 

Improper key stroking—Results in key collisions and causes 

typist to linger on keys causing double impressions, failure 

to space, double space, skipping, uneven spacing, cutout of 

letters in word being typed. 

Excessive motion of wrists and arms—Fingers apt to land 

anywhere on keyboard. Prevents a smooth flow of words. 

Improper spacebar stroking—Causes double spacing, failure 

to space, uneven space between words. 

Lingering on spacebar—Affects spacing between letters or 

causes machine to skip. 

Looking up at typewritten work at end of line—Typist 

loses place in copy thereby making it possible to leave out 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 


business office .... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for bo.h straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Test I—First Semester 
Part 1. Timed Writing Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
Writing pins and certificates are available. 

Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Part Ill. Tabular Report Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Part IV. Interoffice Memorandum | Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma M. Potter 


and a special committee appointed by the National Council 


Test I1I—Third Semest 
- Timed Writi for Business Education. Current revisions were directed by 


Part I. Timed Writing 


Part II. Manuscript Writing Elvin S. Eyster and Irol W. Balsley of Indiana University, 
ago 7 on ag Report and prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It is 
art IV. Business Letter the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
Test IV—Fourth Semester ous program of research and make revisions as deemed ad- 
Part I. Timed Writing visable. 
Part II. Business Letter Writing 
Part III. Bill of Sale A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. : administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 
1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 each order. 
2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 


4 packages (40 tests and manual!)...... 2.60 


5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manua))...... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual)...... 3.85 
packager (20 tests and manual)... 4.20 TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 
9 packages or more @ 5U cents a pachage 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I ] $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


Seibsaneuateoaubunds packages of Test II 


packages of Test III and Title 


Seccceanenans packages of Test IV School or Organization 


City & State 


specimen sets Address 
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INTEGRATION OF BOOKKEEPING INTO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Contributed by E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. 


A well-taught bookkeeping class is thoroughly inte- 
grated with most other business subjects as well as many 
other courses in the curriculum. Arithmetic is the sub- 
ject perhaps with which bookkeeping is integrated to the 
highest degree. An objective to be used in the teaching 
of elementary bookkeeping is, ‘‘To provide all business 
students with continuous review and drill in arithmetic 
so that they will be proficient in the use of fundamentals 
when employed in business.’’! Some students come to 
bookkeeping classes with little knowledge of the funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic. A teacher should take 
the class where she finds it and teach the students what 
they need. One thing that bookkeeping emphasizes is 
accuracy in arithmetic. Knowledge and skills learned in 
the grades must be kept alive; it should not be expected 
that once taught, it will live—it will not unless properly 
nourished. Greater learning results because of the use 
of arithmetic in living situations. It is important that 
pupils see the need for arithmetic because only then can 
integration be effective. The principal advantage of in- 
tegration results from the reacticn of pupils to arith- 
metic. By its nature the development of skill in simple 
arithmetic may be integrated in but very few courses in 
the high school. Accuracy and efficiency in bookkeep- 
ing is in itself dependent upon the student’s arithmetic 
ability. 

Penmanship has a very definite effect on the work 
done in bookkeeping. Bookkeepers should be good writ- 
ers. The writing of bookkeepers is not only read by 
themselves, but by auditors, executives and other mana- 
gerial employees. It is imperative that all entries be 
legible. Proper development in writing is to a certain 
degree conducive to improvement in most other skills. 
Good habits of handwriting normally lead to greater ac- 
euracy and speed in arithmetical manipulation and to 
greater care in spelling. Good habits in handwriting 
prevent misinterpretations which lead to error. Instruc- 
tors must insist on one standard for all written work— 
legibility. Studies have shown that illegibilities increase 
with the advance in age of the writer. There is a ten- 
dency with increasing age toward increasing carelessness 
in the carry-over from the penmanship class to actual 
practice. Teachers can do their part in eliminating the 
difficulty and check carelessness by calling for plenty of 


1M. Herbert Freeman, ‘‘Can We Justify Hlementary Bookkeeping?” 


The Journal of Business Education, 24:13-14, October, 1948. 
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carefully guided, worthwhile, written work and. holding 
pupils unfailingly to a satisfactory standard of legibil- 
ity. Students should be induced to develop respect and 
enthusiasm for good penmanship. Handwriting is no 
longer a vital entering wedge to business, that is, hand- 
writing of excellent quality ; but it continues to be a tre- 
mendously effective tool in business as well as in most 
professions. 

Correct spelling in bookkeeping is very important. The 
objective that deals with training students to meet the 
standards of achievement used in business offices can- 
not be attained unless students can spell correctly. It 
is necessary that teachers watch spelling and emphasize 
its importance in their classes. Spelling is especially 
important in similar words with diverse meanings. The 
bookkeeper’s and accountant’s reports must be well writ- 
ten and all words spelled correctly if these reports are to 
command the respect of their readers. 


The way in which a student reads shows up in his work 
in bookkeeping. Good readers get along better in every 
class than poor readers, so a teacher’s job is to help all 
students become trained so that they will be better read- 
ers. Since formal instruction in reading ordinarily 
ceases with graduation from the elementary school, in- 
struction: must be the responsibility of the secondary 
school teacher if anything is to be done. Reading in 
bookkeeping is especially important since the worker 
must unerringly read source data for entries. Not only 
must all words be understood but also the complete mean- 
ing must be gleaned from every sentence. Students must 
have training in the reading and interpreting of book- 
keeping data for themselves. Source data for entries is 
sometimes technical and may involve details that demand 
accurate understanding through reading. 

In business law we cultivate good citizenship traits, 
respect for the rights of others, habits of justice, honesty 
and equity. Many of the things learned in law class 
can be carried over and integrated with the bookkeeping 
class. A higher degree of interest can be maintained at 
a higher level of learning with the realization that busi- 
ness law and bookkeeping have a close relationship. Many 
bookkeeping transactions have legal implications that are 
far reaching and must be thoroughly understood if finan- 
cial difficulties and legal entanglements are to be avoided. 
Business, in fulfilling the objectives of vocational train- 
ing, should develop students who thoroughly understand 
the functions of business law and bookkeeping in order 
to meet present and future demands of a rapidly chang- 
ing business world. Many opportunities present them- 
selves for developing a better understanding of law in 
relation to the bookkeeping transaction. Business is a 
steady exchange made by individuals trying to gratify 
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wants and needs—these exchanges are evidenced by busi- 
ness papers which become accounting records. Exchanges 
become legal contracts and so the concepts of bookkeep- 
ing and law have a very important basis for close inte- 
gration. 

The bookkeeping class provides many opportunities 
for integrating sound principles of business organization 
and management. It is known how individuals in ac- 
counting and bookkeeping positions have opportunities 
for advancement into managerial positions in the busi- 
ness firm in which they work. Teachers of bookkeeping 
should take advantage of the many opportunities of 
teaching sound management principles that are interre- 
lated with bookkeeping practices. 

Grammar is important. Bookkeeping students must 
express themselves in written reports. Without a proper 
knowledge of grammar these reports are likely to be 
inferior. Reports must be meaningful, concise and well 
written. Such reports are frequently subject to the 
criticism of both management and laymen. Business 
English permeates the entire business curriculum. It is 
as essential for the bookkeeping student in the bookkeep- 
ing class as for the bookkeeper in the business world. 

Public speaking ability is important for the bookkeep- 
ing student since he may be called upon to explain his 
reports to executives, managers and others interested in 
the financial status of the firm. He must have practice 
that will develop skill in explaining reports, statements 
and mathematical operations. __ 

Learning in bookkeeping can widen a student’s under- 
standing of economic problems in the life about them. 
Almost all economic problems are so related to bookkeep- 
ing and accounting records that the knowledges can be 
made concomitant. One aim of vocational bookkeeping 
is to give students the ability to understand and inter- 
pret facts contained in current literature dealing with 
financial and economic values. It should be an aid in 
consumer problems. The needs of our present day econ- 
omy demand that every person be able to keep simple 
records and make accurate reports of his financial con- 
dition. These relationships should be taught in the book- 
keeping class. 

As a guidance subject bookkeeping offers its contribu- 
tion in the formation of character building. The work 
in bookkeeping is ideal for bringing out the futility of 
trying to hide mistakes instead of acknowledging and 
correcting them. Those errors which the inexperienced 
workers think are hidden, turn up later to plague them 
and betray their dishonesty. Attempts at bluffing are 
futile. The sequential nature of the work penalizes fre- 
quent absences from school. Because certain weaknesses 
are brought out almost automatically, bookkeeping is 
valuable as a means of making a pupil realize just what 
his weak will, or laziness, or cowardice about facing work 
really means. 
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A knowledge of office machines is of great value to 
bookkeeping classes. Much time is saved if columns of 
figures can be added on an adding machine. Learn how 
to use various machines and use them whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so in the actual instructional program. It is 
important that all bookkeeping students be taught the 
importance of making an adding machine tape that can 
be checked against source data. 

The bookkeeping class is one of the best places in the 
entire curriculum to teach neatness, accuracy, and good 
work habits. Such standards must be maintained as a 
part of the everyday goals in bookkeeping instruction. 
Edueation is not a vacuum that ignores the business 
world and its relations, so we must help students make 
the most of the time they spend in the secondary schools. 


Outgrowths of Bookeeping 


Bookkeeping is practical, it can be used in the home 
and at the same time it exercises control over all jobs 
in the world—large or small. Governments rise and fall 
on financial policies which are outgrowths of bookkeep- 
ing records. Industry could not exist without its con- 
trols and regulations. International trade is dependent 
upon it. Today, with our tax system what it is, every 
person is in need of a basic knowledge of elementary 
record-keeping principles. Bookkeeping is used by every- 
one, everywhere, and under a variety of circumstances. 

Emphasis is placed on the cultural advantages of the 
traditional -high school course and the primary impor- 
tance of laying a foundation for good citizenship and a 
sense of moral and civie value. The practice of adding 
subjects has cluttered our program and has overcrowded 
it to such an extent that after getting the requirements 
for graduation, pupils are unable to avail themselves of 
the offerings they desire. Much over-lapping results 
from a program with so many closely related offerings. 
Interest and needs seem likely to become the basis for 
determining curriculum content. Immediate interest 
and needs will become the point of departure for broad- 
ening the learner’s interest as experienced in his matur- 
ing school life and adulthood. To meet this trend busi- 
ness education must promote vigorously an integrated 
program of basic business that emphasizes personal, so- 
cial, and consumer values. Students must know that the 
school is operated as a whole unit and not as a succession 
of non-integrated subjects: Likewise, students must see 
that bookkeeping has a definite and significant niche to 
fill in the well-rounded educational program. 

The school today has a primary aim: the direction, 
the development, the integration of human personality as 
a pattern of conduct; learned, practiced, and improved 
within a social environment. Let our schools prepare 
students to go into the world to take their places as adults 
who attend to their personal business affairs in a system- 
atic and business-like manner. 
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OFFICE MACHINES INSTRUCTION OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 


Contributed by Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts 


Instruction given in office machine classrooms is fre- 
quently far from the well-ordered programs which we 
so often see in print. The average voung teacher setting 
forth for the first teaching position will, as a rule, avoid 
the field of office machines instruction because of the 
comments—and frequently—the advice she receives from 
teachers of machine operation who were, perhaps, ill- 
prepared to undertake this work. It has been noted that 
the student teacher, if given a choice, will choose any 
field rather than that of office machines. At the same 
time it is a fact that the demands of business are increas- 
ing in the calls for beginners who have had training on 
office machines. If we continue with the premise that 
teacher-candidates avoid this field, we must admit that 
there will be a decrease in the quality of the instruction. 


As has been stated by many writers, teacher-training 
emphasizes the study of shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping to a far greater degree than it does the 
teaching of machine operation. Many colleges specializ- 
ing in the teaching of business subjects give little or no 
training in machine operation to the candidates for a 
degree in education. Few colleges arrange their pro- 
grams so that students can find practice time on the 
machines. It may be that they provide many plans in 
theory, but, as with many paper plans, there is consider- 
able conjecture as to the practicable application. It is 
small wonder that the beginning teacher arrives with an 
inferiority complex and often a real fear of what may 
be demanded in this field. 

Since the teaching of office machines work was intro- 
duced in the secondary school there have been numerous 
changes in the types of machines placed in the class- 
room. The present trend which places few types of ma- 
chines in the laboratory should encourage our colleges 
in their efforts to prepare their teacher-candidates. The 
three plans, the battery plan, the rotation plan, and the 
integrated laboratory plan give an opportunity for study 
and planning which can be worthy of the position of the 
candidate for a degree in a teacher-training institution. 
An investigation of the requirements of planning for 
teaching machine operation and of their use in business 
should be profitable. Types of equipment to be made 
available should be based on definite student placement 
statistics. 
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Machine Equipment 


Before any machines are purchased one should make a 
study of the employment demands for secondary school 
graduates in the local community. The fact that a pro- 
gram has been successful in a certain city does not sig- 
nify success in any other section. 


The ealeculating machines, either key-driven or crank- 
driven, are meeting a very general demand. These ma- 
chines in price range and in possibilities for classroom 
instruction are a popular choice. Adding machines are 
found in the majority of offices and should be included in 
the office machine laboratory. If the teacher will apply 
the method of instruction as is used with the typewriter, 
adapting for the caleulating machine, there will be de- 
veloped excellent teaching material for success in this 
field. 


Bookkeeping machines are not now so generally in- 
cluded as they were some years ago. The demand for a 
high school trained operator is rare and the price range 
of the machines does not make for practicable inclusion 
in the machine list. One should investigate job possibili- 
ties for the operation of the small desk models, however. 


Dictating and transcribing machines have an impor- 
tant place in the laboratory. The beginning teacher 
should find a direct relation in the giving of instruction 
on these machines to that of teaching transcription from 
shorthand. No complexity in handling this work should 
be present if one will proceed along the same lines as 
would be done in the teaching of the regular transcrip- 
tion classes and in advanced typewriting. The new mod- 
els offered by the various companies are interesting to 
the pupils and the knowledge gained provides for easy 
entrance into business. 

Typewriter equipment is important. Standard type- 
writers for use in the cutting of stencils, long carriage 
typewriters for statistical instruction, and electric type- 
writers for combination jobs should be included. At least 


one electric typewriter is necessary since the touch is | 


different from that of the standard typewriter. The em- 
ployment demand is now showing an increasing number 
of requests for those who have training on the electric 
typewriter. 

A typewriter with special ‘tabulating keys should be 
used for billing. A knowledge of billing, aided by the 
development of speed in handling materials, is always 
an asset for one seeking office employment. Several type- 
writers of this variety are important and they facilitate 
the arranging of any one of the three plans of instruc- 
tion, the battery, the rotary, or the integrated. Here 
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again the teacher finds familiar ground in the applica- 
tion of methods of teaching typewriting. Any lack will 
be due to the fact that the teacher is not acquainted with 
the duties of the biller and the office procedure involved 
with the handling of papers. 


Aids to Instruction 


The companies selling the machines used in the school 
laboratory give excellent service in the way of instruc- 
tion for the beginning teacher and for the one on the job. 
Teaching-training can be well supplemented by the helps 
which are thus secured. 

Business education magazines are ever striving to keep 
the teacher informed on the offerings in this field. In the 
UBEA Forvm, February, 1948, beginning on page 38, 
there will be found material supplied by the people who 
build the machines which will be wanted for the labora- 
tory. If one is not located near an office of these com- 
panies so that the machines may be viewed, it would be 
well to visit the business offices where employment will 
be sought for the graduates and there make an inspec- 
tion of the office machines. The follow-up in information 
can be made from a study of the materials which can be 
obtained on request from the office machines companies. 

Assuming that the demand is sufficient, there is the 
important step to be covered in ascertaining the amount 
of time which will be allowed’ for the pupil-training. 
That is, the demand must be analyzed. If the employer 
has in mind finding expert operators on a certain ma- 
chine and that is the goal of instruction, will the time 
schedule permit practice hours sufficient for the training 
of ‘‘operators?’’ Experience has shown that the ma- 
jority of employers do not expect to find experts, but 
they do expect those who have had sufficient instruction 
and practice so that on-the-job instruction will shortly 
lead to expert operation. 

There has been a considerable misinterpretation of 
plans of instruction since many are the viewpoints of the 
meaning of such terms as ‘‘acquaintanceship courses.’ 
Let the meaning be clarified by visits to the offices where 
pupils are to be employed. Find out what is wanted for 
preparation on each of the machines in the laboratory. 


It is probable that the size of classes is out of propor- 
tion to the number of machines available in the room. If 
this situation cannot be avoided, there must be a rota- 
tion plan or, perhaps, an integration of instruction 
rather than a battery plan used. The teacher must not 
become involved in paper work. An observation of ac- 
tual performance by the pupil at the machine is worth a 
dozen papers which are checked for accuracy of result. 
While accurate results are necessary, speed is also de- 
manded in business. Therefore, as in typewriting, the 
teacher must be alert in guiding the pupil to the correct 
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methods in handling the machine and thus avoid faults 
in operation which can not be allowed in business. 

The pupil will decide that he has mastered the entire 
knowledge necessary for the correct operation of the ma- 
chine a few minutes after introduction to the machine. 
There are some teachers who wonder why it takes from 
250 to 300 hours for one to become an operator of the 
key-driven calculating machine! The teacher of type 
writing has now passed beyond the stage of thought that 
one is an accomplished typist after a lesson or two—to- 
gether with a couple of hours of practice. It is small 
wonder that many business men find themselves uninter- 
ested in the high school graduate who professes to have 
a ‘‘knowledge’’ of office machine operation. Those who 
are interesting themselves in this department of our 
school work are now giving tests which will greatly fa- 
cilitate the making of teaching plans with a definite 
objective. 

Types of Pupils 


The instruction given on office machines comes under 
various headings such as ‘‘Secretarial Practice,’’ ‘‘Cler- 
ical Practice,’’ ‘‘ Business Machines,’’ and others which 
give the same general understanding. 

Regardless of what may be the name designation of 
the course, there should be some selection of pupils. The 
school which invests in an expensive type of office ma- 
chinery and then offers instruction to pupils who could 
not obtain positions in business in this field is pursuing a 
most inefficient program. It can be established that a 
knowledge of the operation of the machine is useful, but 
there should still be a plan of instruction which is defi- 
nite in content. 

For example, the key-driven calculating machine is not 
especially intricate as far as operation is concerned. How- 
ever, if one is to find herself proficient in the operation. 
there will be required a considerable finger dexterity. 
If one is to spend many hours working on this machine, 
she will soon find that a better than average knowledge 
of arithmetic is valuable, and in many cases an absolute 
necessity. 

The pupil who has little or no success in learning to 
type will not be successful with the dictating-transcrib- 
ing machines or the duplicating machines. If she is above 
average in arithmetic, she may find success on the caleu- 
lating or adding machines. However, employment de- 
mands usually include the use of the typewriter in addi- 
tion to knowledge of calculating machine operation. 

Billing instruction meets the need of the majority of 
the pupils since some who are slow typists may succeed 
here if they can learn to handle the papers required with 
accuracy and speed. In fact, many who would qualify as 


secretaries would not be interested in this field at all, due’ 


to the routine quality of the work. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL BUSINESS LAW 


Contributed by Marion M. Morozzo, Wichita High School 
East, Wichita, Kansas 


Classroom instruction in business law can be made 
more meaningful and purposeful through the use of 
modern teaching aids such as motion pictures, collections 
of documents and papers, guest speakers, cartoons, and 
field trips. 

The instructor’s notebook should contain such visual 
aids as promissory notes, conditional sales contracts, 
checks, leases, deeds, postal money orders, postal checks, 
coupon bonds, mortgages, insurance policies, and the like. 
Pupils should be advised to prepare a similar collection 
of their own. 

Speakers for the class may be obtained to discuss such 
subjects as safety education, negotiable instruments, life 
insurance, liability insurance, court procedure and func- 
tions of courts, and social security. Following the 
speaker on safety education, a field trip might be made. to 
the local police station. Other field trips could include 
the county and district courts, and the State Industrial 
Reformatory. 

Audio-visual business law has not neglected motion 
picture films—films such as, ‘‘What is a Contract?’’ 
‘*Property Taxation,’’ ‘‘A Step Toward Social Security 
Unemployment Compensation,’’ ‘‘Federal Taxation,’’ 
‘Installment Buying,’’ ‘‘Selling Your Personality,’’ 
and any other films that may be related to the objectives 
of the course. 

Pupils might also be encouraged to draw cartoons and 
collect others from magazines and newspapers for the 
bulletin board. Excellent cartoons are available in many 
magazines and newspapers. With the exception of films 
and speakers, devices used in audio-visual business law 
should be secured by pupils after class hours. 

Class discussion should be primarily on case methods 
—questions and answers. The ‘‘you’’ approach is used 
advisedly. This distinction is made because the pupil 
has very little difficulty finding the answer when per- 
sonal relationships are used in place of the cases sug- 
gested by many authors. 

The business law course should include reports from 
the State Statutes, and pupils encouraged to become 
familiar with the content so as to develop a better under- 
standing of their application. 

Teachers who have used audio-visual aids in teaching 
business law are convinced that the course can contrib- 


ute much to the objectives of general education. They | 


believe it cultivates good citizenship traits; develops a 
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respect for law and order, creates an understanding of 
the functions and purposes of law in our democratic 
society ; helps the pupil to reason logically ; familiarizes 
him with the nature and purpose of commonly used legal 
and business papers; develops better community and 
school relationships; and aids the pupil to enter adult- 
hood as a better informed citizen. 


FILM LIST FOR GENERAL CLERICAL 


Contributed by Louise K. Reynolds, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


BELL HEARD ROUND THE WORLD. Castle Films, 1946, 
sound, 30 minutes, loan basis. This film is sponsored by 
the National Cash Register Company and deals with the 
use of the cash register. 


_ BUSINESS MACHINES. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 


rental, $2.00, 12 minutes. A survey of the more expensive 
business machines which the student is not likely to see 
in his school or small offices. 


THE CALCULATOR THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET. Burroughs, 1948, 
5 minutes, sound, color, loan basis. Produced by Raphael 
G. Wolff Studios. This film is designed to explain in sim- 
ple terms the operation of the Burroughs calculator, in- 
dicating the way in which it can be used to handle a sam- 
ple accounting problem. 


HELLO BUSINESS. Full color sound film, 20 minutes, spon- 
sored by the Dictaphone Corporation. This film shows 
some scenes from the lives of Ed Baker, a business execu- 
tive, Doe White, a prominent physician, and Joe Allen, a 
newspaper man. It shows how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation with Telephone recording entered their lives and 
how it helped in the handling of their business and pro- 
fessional activities. 


HOW TO OPERATE A MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
91. B.E.V.A., 1945, 20 minutes, sound, sale, $70.00, rent- 
al, $2.50. Shows in detail the preparation of stencils, use 
of mimeoscope, and care of duplicator. 


MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION: TRANSCRIPTION TECH- 
NIQUE. Castle Films, 1944, 2 sound reels, 22 minutes. 
Produced by U. S. Navy. This film demonstrates proper 
method of phrasing, how to control and phrase dictation 
at various speeds, how to prepare for the day’s work, com- 
pose a letter and correct errors in transcription on the 
cylinder. 


MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION: MACHINE OPERATION. 
Castle Films, 1944, sound, 15 minutes. Purpose of dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines is explained. 


MAINTENANCE OF OFFICE MACHINES. Castle Films, 

‘ 1944, 3 sound reels, 37 minutes. Produced by U. S. Navy. 
Care and maintenance of the typewriter, dictaphone, add- 
ing machines and calculators is shown. 
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WHO SHOULD TEACH THE BASIC 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS? 


Contributed by Donald Beattie, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Business Education, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul. 


During the past few months my work has taken me 
into many high schools in Minnesota. On these visits 
I have found music teachers assigned to classes in busi- 
ness law and economic geography ; science majors teach- 
ing junior business training; mathematics teachers 
struggling with a course in business principles—in fact, 
it is not uncommon to find anyone but a business trained 
teacher teaching the basic business subjects. 


Why Not the Business Teacher? 


Why aren’t business teachers teaching the basic 
business subjects? In each school where this situation 
existed I asked this of both business teachers and ad- 
ministrators. As you may well imagine there is not 
one answer to this question, but several. Those ques- 
tioned seemed to take a defensive attitude. At least, 
their answers took the form of objections. Now if we 
take a lesson from a good salesperson, the ‘‘ Yes, but—”’ 
method may be used to good advantage in overcoming 
the three objections which lead the list. 


1. The methods used in teaching basic business subjects are 
different from those used in teaching the skill subjects. 


Yes, But—Basic Business Can Be Fun! 


Variety usually leads to greater enjoyment of one’s 
work. Enthusiastic teachers report that teaching basic 
business subjects can be fun. You don’t believe it? 
At first I, too, was skeptical until actual experience 
substantiated the belief that a business teacher can 
really enjoy teaching other than skill subjects. 

Basic business subjects lend themselves remarkably 
well to pupil-participation in planning. The subjects 
are so broad no teacher need feel he must cover every 
possible topic. Let the class select units in which they 
are interested as well as the order in which they wish 
to study them. This procedure gives the teacher greater 
opportunity to develop interest and motivation than is 
usually the case. 

Activities such as staging a mock court trial or visit- 
ing a real trial; skits to point out the right and wrong 
clothes to wear for various occasions; field trips to 
plants where products are actually made; bulletin board 
displays showing appeals used in advertising or ex- 
amples of good and poor labeling; and surveys of busi- 
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ness vocations in the community are but a few of the 
activities which might be undertaken. The number and 
variety of activities are unlimited. Teachers of basic 
business can find it fun for themselves as well as the 
student because they, too, may learn something new 
in the process. 


2. The basic business subjects have become a dumping ground 
for poorer students in the school. 


Yes, But—Basic Business Can Be Good For Everyone! 


In teaching basic business subjects it is possible to 
utilize effectively individual abilities of all members 
of a class. I recall how thrilled Mary, a non-reader, 
was to be able to work with various committees in 
arranging bulletin board displays. Paul and Frank, 
usually known as the cut-ups, rose to the occasion and 
proved they could assume responsibility when they were 
put in charge of conducting a cola test. And then there 
was John—the boy with the highest I. Q. in the school 
—who always preferred to work alone. By the end 
of the year this boy learned how to work with others 
in small groups. 

The basic business courses are good because they pro- 
vide opportunities to develop desirable attitudes and 
habits. But they are also good because they provide 
experiences needed by everyone. These experiences in- 
clude planning the use of income, selecting, buying, and 
using goods and services, learning how to use advertis- 
ing and credit wisely, getting information from news- 
papers, magazines, and reference books, evaluating our 
economic system and proposals for its improvement, 
undertaking labor-management relationships, selecting 
an occupation, and other activities designed to enable 
students to carry on effectively their personal business 
activities. Basic business classes provide opportunities 
and experiences needed by everyone regardless of aca- 
demic ability or vocational objective. 


3. The business teachers have a full teaching load with just the 


skill subjects. 
Yes, But—As a Result of Poor Teaching the Basic Business 


Subjects May Disappear 

Superintendents are now hard ‘pressed by demands 
for the addition of new courses in agriculture, social 
studies, industrial arts, ete. When it comes time to 
eliminate, they turn to what they consider the weakest 
course. According to superintendents and principals 
this invariably seems to be a basic business subject. 
When an administrator complains about the general 
business course, I ask what preparation the teacher has 
had to teach it. Very often the answer is little or none! 
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In the small or medium school the business teacher is 
assigned to classes in typewriting, shorthand and book- 
keeping. This usually is considered a full load. Ad- 
ministrators reasonably argue there is not sufficient de- 
mand to hire another full-time business teacher. As a 
result, the non-technical or basic business subjects are 
given to some other teacher or teachers to round out 
their teaching load. 

Economie geography is frequently included in the 
teaching program of the social studies instructor. This 
may or may not be desirable depending upon what 
emphasis is given to the economic aspects of the sub- 
ject. In some schools this course has become nothing 
more than place geography. Yet, if a qualified busi- 
ness teacher is not available, my next best choice of 
a teacher for a basic business subject is the social stud- 
ies teacher. This is because methods in the two fields 
are similar. 

One solution to the problem faced by administrators 
who need one and one-half or two and one-half business 
teachers may be in the preparation and certification of 
social studies teachers. Interested social studies majors 
eould take a minor in basic business. This should in- 


BASIC BUSINESS 


elude work in practical or applied rather than theoreti- 
eal economies, business law, business organization or 
principles, economic geography as well as consumer edu- 
cation and a methods course in basic business. This 
plan might be one way of improving the quality of 
teaching in the general business subjects. 
Superintendents and principals in Minnesota are 
rapidly becoming aware of our concern over who should 
teach the basic business subjects. We do not subscribe 
to the idea that anyone who can teach, can teach any 
subject. It does seem reasonable, however, that a good 
teacher in another field might do a better job in gen- 
eral business than a poor business teacher. But to my 
way of thinking, the good teacher in another field would 
have to spend time preparing to teach basic business. 
Who should teach the basic business subjects? The 
answer to this question by now should be obvious. When 
it comes to making a choice between a good teacher 
from another field and a well-prepared business teacher, 
the latter is to be preferred. In some cases this chvice 
may neither be practical nor possible. The most impor- 
tant consideration, however, is that the teacher of basic 
business subjects be adequately prepared to teach them. 
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PURPOSE and POWER 
make teaching 


Grammar with a_ business 


Plenty of short, easy drills 
simplified punctuation 


Simplified handling of num- 
Simplified teaching of para- 


Constant motivation 


Systematic review 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


By R. R. Aurner 


In a remarkably interesting and dynamic style 
the author presents grammar with a motivated 
business background. The student learns how 
to put power into the written word through 
a lively study of all types of business com- 
munications. Oral English is also stressed 


easier innings because of its importance in conducting busi- 
Plenty of examples : 
a ness. Plenty of drills and problems are pre- 
Writing personal letters 
of sented. Systematic review keeps all principles 
Oral English at the student's mental fingertips right up tc 
A new transcription guide the end of the course. 
Reference section on ad- ; 
_— SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Reference section on salu- 
tafleas (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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FORUM SALESMANSHIP SAVINGS BANK 


Contributed by Willard M. Thompson, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Thompson is the cashier for a new monthly 

section, ‘‘The Salesmanship Savings Bank.’’ Forum readers are 

invited to become depositors and share in the gains to be with- 
drawn from each issue. 


Our second deposit into this reserve of ideas which 
teachers have found helpful in teaching retail salesman- 
ship is submitted by Marilene Farel, head of the coopera- 
tive retailing program at Sacramento Junior College. 


Problem : 


Cooperative retail-training students asked: ‘‘ How can 
a salesperson show merchandise to a vistomer who says, 
‘No, thank you. I’m just looking’?”’ 


Answer: 


Simply make it impossible for customers to answer, 
‘*No, thank you. I’m just looking.”’ 

Cooperative retail-training students observed that 
customers used ‘‘I’m just looking’’ most frequently in 
reply to ‘‘May I help you?’’ Instead of encouraging 
the customer to seek assistance in her selection of mer- 
chandise, the greeting was actually driving her out of 
the department. 

What approaches do bring desirable responses from 
customers? There are several possibilities. When a cus- 
tomer shows no specific interest in merchandise, assume 
that she is looking and say to her, ‘‘Have you found 
what you are looking for?’’ 

She cannot answer, ‘‘I’m just looking’’ to this one. 
This approach opens the way for you (1) to offer your 
assistance by adding, ‘‘Maybe I can help you;’’ (2) to 
ask a question concerning the customer’s needs: ‘‘ Are 
you looking for a dress for yourself?’’ or (3) to intro- 
duce merchandise by saying, ‘‘These are new spring 
prints.’’ 

How do you approach a customer pausing before a 
display of spring millinery? The greeting, ‘‘ May I help 
you,’’ may remind her that she really came to buy a pot. 
Let’s not remind her. Let’s assume that she really wants 
a hat. You can make her want it more by commenting : 
‘‘That hat is made of the finest Milan Straw.’’ or, ‘‘ Per- 
haps you noticed this hat in Vogue last month.’’ 
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Tempt her! Don’t drive her away by letting her see 
the dollar signs before your eyes. ‘‘May I help you?”’ 
simply means to the customer that you want to sell her 
something and customers do not like to be ‘‘sold’’ any- 
thing. 

Students discovered that it is wise to vary the ap- 
proach. Sometimes ‘‘Good Morning”’ or ‘‘Good After- 
noon’’ is best. Often a preference question is more suit- 
able and the salesperson may ask, ‘‘Do you want a dressy 
or a tailored suit?’’ In some departments the questions, 
‘*What color are you interested in?’’ or ‘‘ What size do 
you wish ?’’ is effective. When a service approach is ap- 
propriate, ‘‘Is someone helping you?’’ or ‘‘What may I 
show you?’’ may be used. In fact, almost any pleasant 
greeting brings better results than, ‘‘ May I help you?”’ 


Principle Involved: 


An approach should open the way for a salesperson 
to show merchandise. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of five major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 6. D. C. 
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LEADERS TEACH 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. 
Recognizing this fact, leading commercial teachers 
give instruction in mimeographing to assure their 
students added advantage in securing better jobs. 

Teaching mimeographing is easy with the 15 
lesson textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” 
The fully illustrated lessons are both interesting 
and instructive. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of the 
stencil to the production of professional 
multi-colored copies. 

For more information, call your local 
A. B. Dick distributor or mail the coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you 
all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


... the first name in mimeographing 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-250 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


Tell me more about aids for teaching mimeographing. 


Name. Position 
School 

Address 

City. Zone. State. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE THROUGH 
THE NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Contributed by T. W. Kling, Staff Director, Educational 
Division, National Office Management Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The National Otfice Management Association is inter- 
ested in better business education. For this reason, the 
association began, a number of years ago, to cooperate 
with leading educational institutions and with govern- 
mental agencies to further the development of academic 
instruction in business administration and office manage- 
ment. At the same time, it has worked with secondary 
school groups toward the improvement of curricula in 
that important area of education. 

The educational objective of the National Office Man- 
agement Association is to help bring the school, the stu- 
dent, and the office executive into correct focus in order 
that the best possible program of business education can 
be achieved. First-hand assistance, constructive criti- 
cism, and the helpful advice of NOMA members engaged 
in all phases of modern business, have been made avail- 
able to help make the work of business teachers more ef- 
fective and far reaching. 

Each of the 112 chapters of the association has an 
educational committee. It is the responsibility of this 
committee to coordinate the efforts of NOMA members 
in behalf of education with the local educational pro- 
gram. The chairman of this committee keeps in touch 
with national developments through the National Educa- 
tional Chairman and the Staff Director in the National 
Office. The following paragraphs outline briefly the edu- 
cational and closely allied activities of NOMA. 


Secondary Schools Cooperation 


There are two purposes behind the program of coop- 
eration with secondary schools. First, local chapters 
study and review secondary school business curricula in 
order that they may offer constructive criticism. See- 
ond, they urge the formation of local advisory commit- 
tees to work with school administrators and faculties 
toward the development of the most effective local busi- 
ness education program. Thus the secondary schools co- 
operation committee of each chapter, which is part of 
the local educational committee, seeks to promote activ- 
ities such as cooperative education, office visits for stu- 
dent groups, the establishment of joint education-busi- 
ness committees, the employment of business teachers 
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during vacations, and the establishment of National 
Business Entrance Test Centers. 


NOMA Institutes 


In the summer of 1947, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association sponsored its first office management 
institute. Four institutes were held in 1948. During 
this past summer of 1949, nine institutes were held on 
college campuses. It is the intention of the association 
to have at least one institute. in each of NOMA’s four- 
teen areas during the summer of 1950. The institutes 
are designed primarily for office managers and teachers. 


Governmental Cooperation 

The objectives of NOMA’s Governmental Cooperation 
Committee are two-fold. The Committee keeps in close 
contact with the Federal and Dominion educational agen- 
cies as well as with state and provincial authorities. The 
Committee provides state and provincial authorities with 
copies of chapter educational committee reports to as- 
sure their cognizance of what the chapters are doing 
locally education-wise. 


National Business Entrance Testing Program 

Each year during April, May, and June, schools in all 
parts of the country participate in the National Business 
Entrance Testing Program sponsored by the United 
Business Education Association and the National Office 
Management Association. The five basic tests are for 
business students who are about to graduate from high 
school or college. The tests are in typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, machine calculation, bookkeeping, and general 
office clerical activities including filing. National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests are in no way a contest of any sort. 
They are prepared and administered solely to help de- 
termine whether the young graduate is capable of suc- 
cessfully handling the work of the beginning employee 
in any one or more of these office activities. The success- 
ful examinees receive Certificates of Proficiency which 
are honored by many NOMA-member and non-member 
companies at the time the examinee seeks employment. 

The tests are constructed by business teachers repre- 
senting the United Business Education Association and 
office managers representing the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. They are not based upon what a 
school has taught, but upon what the young graduate 
should know and be skilled in to meet successfully the 
requirements of a beginning office worker. During the 
past year, many thousands of high school graduates and 
college students from coast to coast have been tested. The 
program is rapidly expanding vear by vear. In 1950 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Business Education Program in the 
Secondary School, The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Volume 33 (November, 1949), 
NEA, 215 pages, $1.00. 


THE role of the business teacher in second- 
ary schools, the social and vocational values 
of business education, and the opportunity 
for student guidance which such education 
provides, are among the topics presented in 
an ‘open letter’’ to school principals in- 
troducing them to a series of articles, each 
devoted to an appraisal of some aspect of 
the business education program for second- 
ary schools, including a plan for adult 
evening classes. 

The opinions of an impressive list of 
authors contribute to the value of this study. 
Recognition is given to the fact that general 
education is served by business education; 
a program which emphasizes its value to 
nonvocational pupils, as well as to the great 
number destined to be employed in clerical, 
distributive, and business management ac- 
tivities, is suggested. How such a program 
may be developed along progressive lines, 
how specific subjects are handled, how 
laboratories are laid out and housed are 
among the topics discussed. A variety of 
subjects related to the implementation of the 
business education program include the par- 
ticipation of the teacher in research studies, 
the measurement of vocational competency, 
guidance and placement, and the services of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The im- 
portance of understanding between teacher 
and school administrator is stressed. 

The composite picture presented, and the 
more intimate close-up of classroom activ- 
ities, in which modern teaching methods, 
appropriate equipment, teaching aids, and 
physical environment are considered, will 
serve as a basis for inventory taking by 
business educators. The materials also pro- 
vide a basis for judging the business cur- 
riculum in terms of the educational objec- 
tives of increasing knowledge, developing 
skills, increasing power to solve problems of 
living, and the development of proper atti- 
tudes. 

Business educators, school administrators, 
business men, and _ non-specialists should 
profit from a careful study of this volume. 


Students’ Workbook for Use with an Intro- 
duction to Business, Melvin Anshen, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949, 436 pages, 
$2.10. 


PREPARED for each chapter of Intro- 
duction to Business, by the same author, are 
a series of true-false questions; statements 
to he identified; thought-provoking ques- 
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Montgomery’s Auditing, by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, Norman J. Lenhart, and Alvin 
R. Jennings, The Ronald Press Company, 
1949 (Rev. ed.), 690 pages, $6.00. 


THERE is little room in the general ac- 
counting course for detailed treatment of 
procedures dealing with the verification of 
accounts and financial statements. The 
techniques of auditing belong to a special- 
ized field. These techniques are set forth 
ably in Montgomery’s Auditing, the revision 
of a text which has stood the test of thirty- 
seven years of use. 

Montgomery’s Auditing, used as a text, 
presupposes a background of general ac- 
counting. The auditor must possess a know!l- 
ege of the various duties which accompany 
the examination of business records and the 
consequent opinion rendered to his client. 
Conversely, a staff member of the account- 
ing department in business should know 
something of auditing procedure. The in- 
ternal checks by those in charge of record 
keeping are most important and should be 
complementary to those of the auditor. The 
accountant, the public accountant, and the 
business administrator have a common stake 
in the honesty and accuracy of record keep- 
ing. Consequently it should be expected that 
a considerable portion of this book should 
deal, as it does, with accounting principles. 
The wide range of auditing activities, in- 
cluding the preparation of short- and long- 
form reports, is covered with thoroughness. 

Emphasizing the high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct required of public account- 
ants, the book stresses throughout the im- 
portance of independent opinion on the part 
of the auditor, whether acting in an advisory 
capacity for the owner of a small business or 
furnishing material for required legal re- 
ports. It is not only the purpose of Mont- 
gomery’s Auditing to prepare the accountant 
for certification, but to make him aware of 
his moral responsibilities and to prepare him 
for the wider duties of community life. 

Working in close cooperation with the 
Committee on Accounting Procedure of the 
American Institute of Accountants, the 
authors have preserved accepted standards 
and principles, while keeping step with cur- 
rent interpretation of accounting practice, 
and with the requirements of Federal legis- 
lation, notably those concerned with reports 


to the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


and with changing tax laws. 


tions; projects dealing with maps and 
charts; subjects for oral and written re- 
ports; and problem situations for solution 
by the student of business organization. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Connecticut Business Education Handbook, 
Bulletin 43, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, 1949, 234 
pages, $1.55. 


THE LEADERSHIP of Paul M. Boynton, 
State Supervisor of Business Education for 
Connecticut, and UBEA Representative for 
the Eastern District, plus the guidance of 
the State Advisory Committee in Business 
Edueation, is responsible for this valuable 
handbook prepared by teacher committees. 

The publication of this handbook is one of 
the steps in redirecting, reorganizing, and 
retooling the business education program. 
The philosophy of the business educators is 
that business education can make a real con- 
tribution to the education of all boys and 
girls in the secondary schools. 

Each chapter—there are thirty-two—con- 
stitutes a teaching guide in one subject or 
in an area such as audio-visual aids. Under 
each subject, one finds an outline of subject 
matter, a statement of the place of the 
course in the curriculum and its prerequi- 
sites, if any, suggestions for teaching the 
course, bibliography, and other features. 

It is heartening to notice the inclusion of 
chapters on junior business training, per- 
sonality development, economics, consumer 
education, business arithmetic, and other 
courses that have been crowded out of the 
curriculums of some communities. 

All in all, this is the most valuable and 
useful compilation of material that has 
been published by teachers for teachers. 


Business Education Index, Prepared Under 
the Direction of Vocational Education 
Department, University of Michigan, 
1949, (Paper bound), $1.00. 


Business Education Index contributes a more 
highly specialized service than its title 
indicates. Containing topics drawn chiefly 
from the field of office training (and in that 
area emphasizing training for secretarial 
functions) the book contains classified 
references for the convenience of business 
teachers and coordinators of business edu- 
cation. 

Topics, with page references, have been 
selected from about fifty books and grouped 
into twenty divisions, ranging from rules 
of grammar to a discussion of financial 
records. It is the purpose of the group 
responsible for compiling this index to 
expand this service to include a much larger 
number of books. In its present form, it has 
proved its usefulness to business teachers in 
the state of Michigan, according to Dr. 
Irene Place, adviser to Office Training Co- 
ordinators in that state. 
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PERSONAL AND CLERICAL EFFICIENCY 
BASIC COURSE By Felter 


A research-developed book that gives effective vocational 
training in nonstenographic clerical activities. It contains 
120 “jobs” that (1) develop personal efficiency, (2) im- 
prove personal tools, and (3) build skill and efficiency in 
clerical duties—filing, finding, telephoning, and so on. 
Practical. Simple and clear enough for below-average stu- 
dents. The product of ten years’ experimentation in New 


York City’s Walton High School. 352 pp. $1.96 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
SECOND EDITION ines 


The standard “Bible” for the secretarial finishing course 
—a one-term classic that treats authoritatively and effec- 
tively twenty specific secretarial-practice topics, like “equip- 
ment and supplies,” “duplicating,” “receiving callers,” and 
so on. For use with this book is a complete kit of learn- 
ing aids: laboratory workbook, recordings, tests, and slide 
film with recording. A complete program. 536 pp. $2 


HOW TO OPERATE BUSINESS MACHINES 
(A SERIES) 


e How to Use Duplicating Machines, by Alexander. An in- 
tensive ten-lesson course on the use of leading makes of 
duplicating machines. 64 pp. $.68 

e How to Use Business Machines, by Fasnacht. A one-term 
workbook course to familiarize the student with all types 
of office machines. 120 pp. $1 

e How to Use the Calculater and Comptometer. by Meehan 
(Second Edition). twenty-lesson text-workbook,  illus- 
trated generously. 96 pp. $.80 

e How to Use the Adding Machine, Selective Keyboard, by 
Potter and Stern. An intensive ten-lesson course, illustrated. 
96 pp. $.88 

e How to Use the Adding Machine, Ten-Key Keyboard, by 
Potter and Stern. An intensive ten-lesson course, illustrated. 
96 pp. $.80 

e How to Do Billing or Invoicing, by Stern and Stern. A 
twenty-unit text-workbook, complete with forms. Student 
needs only the text and a typewriter. Illustrated. 96 pp. $.88 

e How to Use Crank-Driven Calculators, by Stuart and Stern. 
Intensive twenty-unit course, illustrated, with problems. 
96 pp. $.88 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 
SECOND EDITION and Nichols 


Designed for the collegiate secretarial-practice class, this 
text and its workbook together comprise an efficient, effec- 
tive finishing course in secretarial science. The Experience 
Manual workbook includes all the forms, stationery, etc., 
needed for laboratory experience in secretarial activities 
as outlined in this superior text. Text: 495 pp. $3.50; 
workbook: 244 pp. $1.75 


Gregg Publishing Company 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 3 
London W.C. | 


New York 18 
Dallas | Toronto | 


Sister Geraldine 

(Continued from page 22) 
of each quarter, the manner of obtaining extra-credit 
points is explained on each pupil’s instruction sheet. 
Chief among these means is volunteer help with the many 
unforeseen jobs that come to the office practice depart- 
ment. It is explained to the girls that many times in a 
real business office these interruptions occur and those 
who are planning for a business career should train 
themselves to be able to change their plans, to readjust 
their schedules, and to work cheerfully with those who 
need their help. 

To this point we have given you a passing view of our 
office practice course and have tried to acquaint you with 
the use we make of some of our equipment. This article 
would not be complete, however, without giving special 
mention to the pupils behind the machines. We believe 
that our students as a whole are outstanding young ladies 
and that our business pupils are among the most earnest, 
cooperative office workers any employer could desire. 

Those readers who may have had their turn in short- 
hand class may recall a certain speed test which reads 
thus: ‘‘You can sell anything once, but the true test of 
any product is whether or not those who have bought it 
come back for more of the same.’”! 


1Gregg News Letter, April, 1948. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 32) 

It must be faced that there is a lack of mutual under- 
standing among the office managers, the administrators 
of the schools, the heads of business education depart- 
ments, and the teachers of business subjects. 

How many programs of the various types mentioned 
here are set up merely because of success in another 
locality! How frequently it is found that the school ad- 
ministrators believe that the machines make possible a 
place to send the pupils who have not acquired success 
in other fields! There are those in charge of the business 
departments who, not understanding the methods of in- 
struction in the use of machines, arrange classes in poor 
locations ; give the classes to any teacher whose program 
will allow its inclusion; and who are not concerned with 
the objectives of the instruction taking place in the ma- 
chine laboratory. 

The teacher must be trained so that he or she will ap- 
proach the teaching of office machines by whatever is the 
plan for the school with a wholehearted manner of in- 
terest. If she is interested, she will keep in touch with all 
that is new in machinery and in methods which are 
bringing success in other schools. The school adminis- 
trators, having allowed the expenditures of funds to 
make the courses available, will give free rein to the 
department head that a progressive course of instruction 
may be followed. 

Unless we begin in more teacher-training institutions 
by allowing a sufficient time for instruction and for 
practice hours so that the prospective teacher is gradu- 
ated with a feeling of confidence in the approach to this 
work, we shall continue to have that now prevalent—fine 
paper plans, but inefficient production. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 24) 

‘*There are no 70%, 80%, or even 90% papers.in an 
office. The letter that is to be mailed must be 100% 
accurate.’’ An examination of your own mail will dis- 
prove this. Many stenographic slips are allowed because 
they are unnoticed by either the transcriber or the dic- 
tator. Don’t taunt your fledglings with the 100% myth 
and by unspoken comparison belittle their efforts; chal- 
lenge them to achieve perfection as such in order to be- 
come one of the better workers. 

In your terminal course arrange—perhaps during ex- 
amination week—a day of work rather than the usual 
45 or 50 minutes of dictation and transcription. Produc- 
tion—not mere speed or perfect copies—is the vocational 
skill. Production should be the incentive which tempers 
the hasty, inaccurate reader and pushes the slower read- 
er on to higher rates. The blocking of deterrents to 
fluency and the building of positive reading habits is 
the teacher’s job so that the skill of reading from the 
first will be practiced in the manner in which it will 
finally be performed. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 27) 
words or whole lines in the copy. Breaks continuity of car- 
riage return, wastes time. Typist should listen for the ring 
of the bell at the end of the line and return the carriage 
as soon as possible after the ring. 


Looking up to see if an error is made—Frequently will 
result in the typist making another error or a series of 
errors because of broken continuity. Slows down the word- 
per-minute rate. 

Hesitation after an error is made—When continuity is 
broken, the way is paved for further errors and word-per- 
minute speed is slowed considerably. 


Concentration on neighbor’s work—If machines are set too 
closely together the typist may become confused by the 
sound of her neighbor’s machine and particularly by the 
ring of the bell on another machine. 

Extra long fingernails—Causes key collisions and frequently 
results in useless repair calls, the typist claiming her ma- 
chine is not fast enough. 

Lingering on left shift key instead of the ‘‘a’’ home 
key—Causes uneven alignment because any pressure on the 
shift key puts the segment in a partial shift position. 
Faulty shifting—The shift key should be held firmly de- 
pressed until the letter key has been struck, then released; 
otherwise the caps will appear in various positions above 
the line of writing. 

Faulty carriage return—In returning the carriage the 
fingers should be held flat and close together. The carriage 
lever should be struck a sharp blow between the first and 
second joints of the left index finger and the fingers re- 
_turned immediately to the guide keys. The typist should 
not look up at any point during the carriage return. Poor 
carriage return results in heavy production losses and, as I 
have pointed out a number of times, it creates a break in 
the writing which causes errors and jerky stroking, resulting 
in poor quality work. 


In conclusion one statement needs re-emphasis. There 
is no single device which will develop typewriting skill. 
Skill comes only after adherence to the tried and tested, 
and the effective new methods. Of singular importance 
is the interest and ingenuity of the teacher to determine 
just what is best for the students in her classroom. 
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IN ECONOMY 
in typing results 


You can strike a hammerblow at typing class and office 
costs by using this remarkable new ribbon! During the 
lifetime of a typewriter your expenditure for ribbons 
may exceed the original cost of the machine: your way 
to economy is a ribbon that Jasts longer, produces con- 
sistently better results. And that’s what the new Reming- 
ton Rand All Nylon Ribbon does, with its extra strength 
... resilient, lint-free texture .. . extra length (16 yards) 
for fewer ribbon changes. Unique inking formula assures 
evenness of printwork throughout the lifetime of the 
ribbon. 

Remington Rand All Nylon Ribbons, used on test 
runs on all types of machines including the electric, are 
racking up impressive results—outwearing ordinary rib- 
bons by truly astonishing percentages! 

Send in the coupon for the full cost-saving story. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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— Books of fo 


Business Educators... 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. MAXWELL, Hinsdale High School; JAMES 
L. MURSELL, Columbia University; and ALBERT C. 
FRIES, Northwestern University 


AEX which embodies an idea of typewriting ma- 
tured through years of classroom practice. The 
material is presented in easy steps to establish rhythmic 
patterns of action for the student. These lead quickly 

to good typing form, correct control, and speed. 
213 pages, $2.00 


THE SECRETARY’S BOOK 


A Complete Reference Manual 


By S. J. WANOUS and L. W. ERICKSON, both of 
the University of California at Los Angeles 


READILY ADAPTABLE in college and _ business 
school courses, this revised edition explains the 
duties of the modern sécretary. The book meets the 
need for a handbook of information about, and guidance 
on the many problems encountered daily by the secre- 
tary in a busy office. Emphasis is on compact presenta- 
tion of each topic to enable users to find the information 
quickly, and on the necessity of its being reliable and 

representative of accepted usage. 
Revised Edition, 597 pages, $4.00 


PERSONAL FINANCE 
By ELVIN F. DONALDSON, Ohio State University 


pus valuable text is especially designed to meet the 
increasing need for a comprehensive treatment of 
the varied financial problems of today’s living. All topics 
are covered in clear, non-technical language. Not a text 
on theory—completely practical information directly ap- 
plicable to a student’s present or future problems. 


499 pages, $4.50 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 
By CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma A & M College 
A PRACTICAL MANUAL that reflects the best pres- 


ent-day American business writing as practiced in 
successful offices and taught in business school and col- 
lege classrooms. Subjects include: sales letters, dicta- 
tion and oral English, collections, business reports, radio 
advertising, business journalism, direct mail, correspon- 
dence supervision, advertising copy. sales promotion, 

office management. 
427 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26th Street. New York 10. N. Y. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 38) 


newly devised short-form tests in typewriting and ste- 
nography will be introduced. One series of the NBE 
Tests is used regularly by a number of schools and com- 
panies for general testing purposes. Complete informa- 
tion about the National Business Entrance Tests and 
Testing Program is available at the Headquarters of the 
National Office Management Association. Teachers of 
business courses interested in using NBE Tests as a 
means of improving the quality of the work of their busi- 
ness students are urged to write to UBEA or NOMA 
Headquarters for this information. 


Correspondence Courses 
Preparation of correspondence courses in office man- 
agement is presently under way. Initially, this will con- 
sist of a syllabus of topics, reading assignments in sev- 
eral textbooks, collateral readings in NOMA publications 
and collateral readings in other published materials. 


University Curricula in Office Management 


A suggested four-year course of study in office man- 
agement and related studies is presently nearing com- 
pletion. 

This will be distributed to colleges and universities in 
an effort to assist them in adapting their course material 
more directly, in most cases, to the requirements of the 
position of office manager. 


Business Library 
The Business Library Committee was appointed dur- 
ing the past year to prepare listings of publications help- 
ful to teachers of business subjects in high schools and 
colleges. ‘The original listing was completed in May, 
1949, and supplemental listings will appear from time 
to time. 


Cooperate With Your Local NOMA Educational Committee 

One of the principal activities of most local chapters 
is working toward better cooperation between local sec- 
ondary schools and business. One of the principal parts 
of this program is NOMA’s Annual Education Night. 
This meeting brings together local businessmen, educa- 
tors, and other persons interested in business education. 

It bears repeating that all of the NOMA chapters have 
a chapter educational committee ready to assist and co- 
ordinate their efforts with the schools in their respective 
communities. Contact the NOMA chapter educational 
chairman in your community, get to know him and the 
members of his committee, and find out from him what 
the specific chapter educational program is. Your ideas 
and thinking, from the teacher point of view, combined 
with those of the businessman, can do inestimable good 
in helping NOMA help you do a better job in the train- 
ing of business students. If you do not know who the 
NOMA chapter educational chairman is in your locality, 
write to the Educational Division, National Office Man- 
agement Association, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania, and the information will be 
sent to you. 
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ACHIEVING PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


One of the impressive developments in the current American scene is the valiant fight of 


teachers for the professionalization of their calling. Business teachers are part of that struggle. 
How does an occupation become professional? Fortunately, the histories of other professions fur- 
nish the answer to this question. The professions were achieved largely through efforts devoted 
to the following areas: 


1. Adoption of high standards of selection and admission. Recruitment, as such, of can- 


didates is not the key to the professionalization of teaching at any level. The key, 
rather, is to be found in careful identification and selection for admission to preparing 
programs. Further selective admission is adequate only to the extent that there is 
periodic screening and expert guidance of preparees. Any vocation failing to en- 
force qualitative requirements of a high order, requirements based upon competencies 
demanded by the work, for admission to preparation for the profession, tends to be- 
come a catch-all occupation and is destined for ultimate dilution of the quality of ser- 
vices expected of it. Failure to enforce such requirements creates a vicious spiral— 
downward, Young people of superior attributes are not challenged to choose that oe- 
cupation as a career; and increasingly the inept driff into it. Conversely, a spiral up- 
ward can result from establishing standards of a challenging nature. 


Adoption of adequate standards of preparation. The trend throughout the United 
States is toward five college years of professional preparation for initial certification 
of public school teachers. Four states and the District of Columbia have this standard 
in force now. This trend is not, as some critics assume, to control supply ; it is dictated 
by the scope of the demands upon teachers. Already, an alarming surplus of high 
school teachers is developing in most fields, The five-year program of preparation for 
business teachers is clearly indicated. Nobody knows the exact supply-demand for the 
business teachers’ field. But we need to know it, we must know it, if professionalization 
is to be realized. A careful analysis of the number and types of teaching positions in 
the field existing each year and of the annual replacement requirements should be made 
for the guidance of institutions preparing business teachers. 


. Achivement of Professional Accreditation of Teacher Education. The standards for 


any profession will rise no higher actually, than those maintained by institutions 
which prepare its members. The teaching profession is almost the last of the so-called 
learned professions to come to grips with the problem of prescribing standards for 
such institutions. But the achieving of a truly professional status must await this fac- 
tor’s becoming a reality. The UBEA must join—and join now—in the effort to bring 
about, through cooperative processes, the formulation and application of high stand- 
ards for teacher education institutions, and the development of a national professional 
accrediting agency of the organized profession. 


Business teachers, as is true of any other field of teaching, can attain. professional status 


only if they are willing to derive and apply to themselves the high standards which constitute 
the sine qua non of all professions. 


FEBRUARY, 


T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary 
National Commission on Teacher 
Edueation and Professional Standards 
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UBEA IN ACTION 
HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Journal 


@ The fourth in the series of articles on 
business education which are currently 
appearing in the NEA JouRNAL was pre- 
pared by Cecil Puckett for the February 
issue. In his article, “Trends in Business 
Education,” Dr. Puckett pointed out that 
“never a day passes but that an individual 
comes in contact with the problems of 
business as they relate to this personal 
use of money, his association with people, 
his understanding of business activity, or 
his interest in the political and business 
activity of his government. Consequently, 
business education has become an impor- 
tant part of the complete educational 
program.” 

As sponsors of the NEA JourRNAL series 
of articles relating to business education, 
UBEA has presented the following contri- 
butions to JOURNAL readers: 

November 1949—“Business Education 

for All American Youth” by Vernal 
H. Carmichael 

May 1949—“Job-Centered Business Ed- 

ucation” by Arthur L. Walker 

April 1949—“Does Everybody Need 

Some Business Education?” by Ham- 
den L. Forkner 

It is estimated that more than twenty 
thousand business teachers are readers of 
the JouRNAL; however, the UBEA series 
of articles are being written to focus the 
attention of all educators on business ed- 
ueation and are not designed primarily 
for business teachers who already know 
the scope of this specialized area. 


The Bulletin 


®@ Because of the continuing demand, the 
November issue of THE BULLETIN of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has been exhausted. Contents 
of THe BULLETIN appear in the December 
issue of THE NaTionaL Business Epvuca- 
TION QUARTERLY and the first printing of 


To: United Business Education Association 


the publication is nearing depletion. Busi- 
ness educators who plan to use this timely 
publication in summer session classes 
should order copies of the QUARTERLY 
now or reserve copies of THE BULLETIN 
which will go into the second printing at 
an early date. 

More than fourteen thousand copies of 
THE BULLETIN and two thousand copies of 
the QUARTERLY have been distributed to 
members of NASSP and UBEA, libraries, 
and to business teacher education colleges 
and universities. 


Personalities 


@ National releases have been received 
at headquarters concerning personalities 
who are known to Forum readers. Our 
own UBEA president, Albert Fries, has 
been appointed assistant director of the 
summer sessions at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. .. . A release from the U. S. 
Office of Education states that Clyde W. 
Humphrey, research specialist in the 
Business Edueation Service, will now 
serve geographically as program special- 
ist for the Pacific Region, and nationally 
as specialist for teacher education. . . 
Harry Bowser has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales education for Ediphone Di- 
vision of Thomas A. Edison, Incorpo- 
rated . . . NEA’s president, Andrew D. 
Holt, will become assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee on 
August 1. UBEA members wish each of 
these persons much success in their new 
duties. 


Meetings 

@ Many state associations will hold con- 
ventions in Mareh and April. Plan now 
to attend the meeting in your state. It 
is at the state level that much can be 
done to promote better business educa- 
tion. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I want. copies of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which 
includes the contents of THE BULLETIN OF NASSP devoted to the “Business Education 


Program in the Secondary School.” 
(0 Check enclosed 


DO Please bill me 


(Twenty per cent discount allowed on orders of ten or more copies ) 


City 
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Program in the 


Secondary Sa 


This publication describes 
the characteristics of a 
good business education 
program in the secondary 
school in terms of housing, 
equipment, and teaching 
aids; teachers; supervi- 
sion; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; 
extraclass activities; coor- 
dinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; 
research; and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the 
teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
basic business, distributive 
occupations, and clerical 
practice. It discusses what 
business education can 
contribute to general 
education, vocational com- 
petency, and community 
relationship and how 
teacher education institu- 
tions, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and state 
departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 


Price one dollar 


UBEA 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


UBEA Forum 


| | 


ADMINISTRATORS 


The Administrators’ Division takes 
pride in presenting the winter issue of 
THE NationaL Business EpDUCATION 
QUARTERLY to UBEA professional mem- 
bers. This issue includes the contents of 
THE of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary -School Principals 
which is devoted to “The Business Educa- 
tion Program in the Secondary Schools.” 
THe BULLETIN is meeting enthusiastic 
acceptance by both teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


ISBE 


_ The National Conference on the Occu- 
pied Countries — Austria, Germany, and 
Japan — was held in Washington, D. C., 
on December 9 and 10. This conference 
was sponsored by the Commission on the 
Occupied Areas of the American Council 
on Education with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Department of State. Delegates rep- 
resented national organizations concerned 
with cultural, educational, and interna- 
tional problems. 

In general, the purposes of the confer- 
ence were threefold: (1) to receive au- 
thoritative information concerning recent 
developments and current problems in the 
oceupied countries; (2) to exchange in- 


JESSIE GRAHAM—ISBE Vice President 


Dr. Graham is Supervisor of Business 
Education, Division of Extension and 
Higher Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools. She is the 1949-50 research 
editor of The National Business Education 
Quarterly. 
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formation -regarding programs of non- 
governmental agencies; and (3) to con- 
sider the part that non-governmental 
agencies can plan in educational and cul- 
tural affairs. 

The Commission on the Oceupied Areas, 
organized during the summer of 1948, has 
been supported principally by grants from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. This Com- 
mission is concerned primarily with pro- 
moting activities that will strengthen de- 
mocracy in the occupied countries. Em- 
phasis is placed on the establishment of 
mutual relations between institutions and 
organizations in the United States and 
those in Austria, Germany, and Japan. 

The work of the Commission is adminis- 
tered largely through a series of panels 
or committees sponsored jointly by the 
Commission and by the major American 
coordinating agencies in the various fields. 
These panels include: Public Education, 
Teacher Education, Higher Education, 
Natural Sciences, Social Science Teaching 
and Research, Humanities, Governmental 
Affairs, Youth Activities, Religious Af- 
fairs, Rural Affairs, Legal Affairs, Labor 
Education, and Music Theater. 

Within a “25-hour period” the entire 
conference took place. After the opening 
session at which the purpose and the scope 
of the conference were defined, the par- 
ticipants divided into three sections, ac- 
cording to their choice of country—Aus- 
tria, Germany, or Japan. Discussions 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER—ISBE President 


Dr. Forkner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
a past-president of the United Business 
Education Association and the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 


UBEA IN ACTION 
DIVISIONS 


within these sections centered around spe- 
cifie government and voluntary programs 
requiring cooperation of United States 
organizations and institutions. 

A symposium on “Education in the Oc- 
cupied Countries Today and Tomorrow” 
was the feature of the general evening 
session. This symposium was led by Dr. 
Herman B. Wells, President of Indiana 
University and Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Occupied Areas. Austria was 
represented by Dr. Samuel H. Williams, 
Chief of Education Division with the 
U.S. Forces in Austria. Educational prob- 
lems and achievements in Germany were 
discussed by three speakers: Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace, Former Director of Education 
and Cultural Relations Division, Office of 
the U. S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many; Prof. E. Redslob, Rector of the 
Free University of Berlin; and Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, Director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Office of the U. S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. The third part of 
this general session dealt with Japan. 
The general problems of education in 
Japan were presented by Lt. Col. D. R. 
Nugent, Chief of Civil Information and 
Education Division, General Headquar- 
ters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. This was followed by 
a scholarly address on “The Ideals of Edu- 
cational Reforms in Japan,” given by Dr. 
Shigeru Nambara, President of Tokyo 
National University. (Continued) 


DOROTHY H. VEON—ISBE Secretary 


Dr. Veon, Executive Officer, Department 
of Secretarial Studies, The George Wash- 
ington University, represented the U. S. 
Chapter at the 1948 International Business 
Education Course which was held in 
Switzerland. 
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Fifteen sectional meetings were held 
simultaneously on the morning of the see- 
ond day of the Conference. Unfortu- 
nately the choice of meeting was difficult 
for most of the delegates since more than 
one related directly to the organization 
each delegate represented, as may be seen 
in the listing of the groups: The Arts, 
Books and Other Educational Materials, 
Exchange of Persons, Health and Wel- 
fare, Higher Education, Humanities, In- 
formation, Labor Affairs, Legal Affairs, 
Natural Sciences, Public Education and 
Teacher Education, Religious Affairs, So- 
cial Sciences, Women’s Activities, and 
Youth Activities. 

A challenging address, “Next Steps in 
the Occupied Countries,” by Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary 
closed the Conference in Washington, 
which also featured songs and dances by 
a group of Austrian students on a good 
will tour of the United States. 

Highlights of the educational problems 
affecting each of the three occupied coun- 
tries will be presented at the ISBE meet- 
ing which will be held in Atlantie City 
on February 24. Education in the occu- 
pied countries of Austria, Germany, and 
Japan is a challenge to all Americans and 
one which the United States Chapter of 
the International Society for Business 
Edueation can promote and assist.—By 
DorotHy H. Veron, Secretary. 


NABTTI 


It is hoped that this year’s annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
in Atlantie City will be attended by all 
member institutions. Such an organiza- 
tion as this ean only function effectively 
when participation by its members has 
reached the maximum. There is no ques- 
tion about the importance of improving 
the effectiveness of collegiate programs 
of business teacher education. 

The theme of this year’s annual meet- 
ing, The Professionalization of Teacher 
Education, is a timely one in view of the 
fact that nearly all college administra- 
tors are being hard-pressed for sufficient 
time for programming, but yet are un- 
able to include all of the courses neces- 
sary for developing a comprehensive 
program of teacher education. If through 
professionalizing some of the academic 
courses we can gain greater opportunity 
for developing an improved teacher ed- 
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ucation program, our efforts will be well 
spent. 

Not only institutional representatives 
but also members of the Professional Di- 
visions of UBEA should plan to attend 
this meeting.—E. C. President, 
NABTTI. 


Seventeen institutions offering busi- 
ness teacher education programs have 
become members of NABTTI for the 
first time. The names of new institutional 
members and their official representa- 
tives are listed below: 

Alabama—State Teachers College, Troy; 
Elizabeth Sorbet, Professor of 
Business Education. 

Georgia—Savannah State College, Savan- 
nah; Robert C. Long, Sr., Chair- 
man, Department of Business. 

Iowa—Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; 
F. Merle Sandy, Business Manager. 

Louisiana—Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches; N. B. Morrison, 
Head, Department of Business. 

Michigan—Central Michigan College of 
Edueation, Mt. Pleasant; Claude 
D. Love, Head, Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Minnesota—St. Olaf College, Northfield ; 
Mrs. C. S. Carlson, Chariman, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

Mississippi—A. & M. College, Alcorn; 
Paul L. Hyde, Head, Department 
of Business. 

Mississippi—Southern College, Hatties- 
burg; Joseph A. Greene, Jr., Act- 
ing Head, Division of Commerce. 

Montana—Carroll College, Helena; Ray- 
mond P. Botch, Head, Division of 
Business Administration. 

Nebraska—Midland College, Fremont; 
Mildred B. Kies, Head, Business 
Department. 

New York—Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs; Sylvia S. Emery, Chair- 
man, Department of Business. 

South Carolina—University of South 

Carolina, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Columbia; F. De- 
Vere Smith, Head, Secretarial Sci- 
ence Department. 

Tennessee—East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City; Orus R. Sutton, 
Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 

Tennessee—Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro; E. W. Mid- 
gett, Head, Department of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Tennessee—A. & I. State College, Nash- 
ville; William L. Crump, Director, 
Division of Business Administra- 
tion and Education. 

Texas—Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches; Robert S. Cornish, 
Head, Department of Business Ed- 
ucation. 

Virginia—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; Harry Huffman, Pro- 
fessor of Business Education. 


One hundred forty-three colleges and 
universities are active members of the as- 
sociation. More than six hundred UBEA 
professional members have joined the 
Business Teacher Education Division this 
year.—Joun L. Rowe, Vice President of 
NABTTI. 


RESEARCH 


The Research Foundation plans to mail 
soon to the chairmen of the state research 
committees a short questionnaire on work 
experience for the purpose of obtaining 
a list of problems in this area which, it 
is thought, especially need to be studied. 

Work experience programs of educa- 
tion, which of course are not at all new to 
the field of business education, have been 
emphasized in many comparatively recent 
proposals for the reorganization of secon- 
dary education. Some of these proposals 
are discussed in “Education for All 
American Youth” by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, “Plan- 
ning for All American Youth” by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, “The Expanding Role of Ed- 
ucation,” 1948 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, and 
“Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth” of the U. S. Office of Education. 
There is also an important research study 
that has been made by Dr. Harold L. Dil- 
lon. It is reported under the title of 
“Work Experience in Secondary Educa- 
tion” and is published by National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

We have recently received a report of 
the excellent program in operation in the 
Los Angeles City Schools, California, un- 
der the direction of Claude Owen, Super- 
visor of Work Experience. We shall be 
glad to learn of other successful programs 
and of the problems involved that partic- 
ularly call for thorough investigation and 
study.—Pau. S. Lomax, President of the 
UBEA Research Foundation. 
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Affiliated and Co-operative Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projects should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
ee Business Education Associa- 


Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 
Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 
Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 
Business Education Associa- 
on 
Houston Independent School System. 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
—” Business Teachers Associa- 
on 
Business Education Associ- 
atio 
Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 
Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 
New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 
New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 
North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 
— Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Section 

Business Education Associa- 

on 

Wisconsin Education Association, 

Commercial Section 
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CELIC PREZIOSO 


E. A. BETTEGA 
Kansas Kentucky 


Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 


Association will hold its first conference — 


in the western part of Pennsylvania at 
Johnstown High School on March 18. 


Registration will begin at 9:15 a.m. and 
the general session will open at 9:45. See- 
tional meetings featuring each phase of 
business education are scheduled to follow 
the opening session. Outstanding teachers 
and leaders in business education will par- 
ticipate in the various meetings. 

The shorthand section participants will 
discuss problems encountered in the teach- 
ing of the new Gregg Simplified Short- 
hand, as well as problems in dictation and 
transcription. Methods of teaching and 
the latest visual aids are to be reviewed 
in the bookkeeping section. Demonstra- 
tions, lessons, and methods of teaching 
will be brought to the typewriting group 
by several outstanding Pennsylvania busi- 
ness teachers. The office machines section 
will see a demonstration on new office ma- 
chines and will discuss stenographic and 
clerical office practice methods. 

Representatives from stores will offer 
their opinions on salesmanship and retail- 
ing to the retailing and distributive oc- 
cupation section, and a panel discussion 
on the various background courses involv- 
ing skilled subjects will be presented by 
the social business group. 

Since the program will be so broad, 
two meetings are planned for all teachers 
in business education. Each section will 
aave two topics on its program. 

A well-known speaker will be intro- 
duced at the luncheon. From all indica- 
tions there will be a flood of business 
teachers in Johnstown on March 18, 1950. 


THEO. YERIAN 


GEORGE B. PONTZ 
Western New Jersey 


Illinois 


The Illinois Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Board met recently in 
Chicago to formulate plans for the ac- 
tivities of 1949-1950. The theme selected 
for the year is, “Better Business Educa- 
tion for Better Business.” Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, was appointed 
as chairman to coordinate this slogan with 
the activities of the publicity committee. 

The annual IBEA Convention will be 
held on March 30, 31, and April 1, at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. The following 
convention committee was appointed by 
the executive board: Chairman, Edith C. 
Sidney, Board of Edueation, Chicago; 
Assistant Chairman, Russell Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; G. G. 
O’Neil, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago; Mildred Walser, Sullivan High 
School, Chicago, L. L. Hoskins, C. V. S., 
Chicago; Earl P. Strong, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; and John A. Beaumont, 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

Clarence I. Carey, Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago, president of IBEA, 
is planning to appoint a committee of 
three members to investigate the status of 
business education in the Illinois second- 
ary-school curriculum program. The chair- 
man will be from a secondary school, and 
the other two members will be from a 
teacher-training institution and the State 
Business Education Service. One member 
of this committee will be designated offi- 
cial representative of business education 
on the State Steering Committee which is 
the overseer of the Illinois Secondary- 
School Curriculum Program. It is hoped 
that the findings of this committee will 
point the way to a stronger program of 
business education in Illinois. 
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AFFILIATES IN ACTION 


California 

The theme “Preparing California Youth 
For Business Life” has been chosen by 
the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation for the annual state-wide conven- 
tion which will be held at the Sainte 
Claire Hotel, San Jose, on April 3-4. 

Speakers committed for the opening 
session are: William R. Blackler, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education, Honor- 
able Fred Watson, Mayor of San Jose, 
and Aubrey A. Douglas, Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Teacher Training, 
State Department of Education. 


An informal luncheon has been planned 
for the first day. Arrangements have been 
completed for the luncheons; reservations 
are to be made at the opening meeting. 

Eight panels have been designated to 
cover the major business fields. Four 
panels: “Typewriting,” “Business Arith- 
metic and Junior Business Training,” 
“Business English and Business Writing,” 
and “Retail Selling and Salesmanship,” 
will meet during the afternoon of the 
opening day. 

On April 4 panels in “Shorthand,” 
“Office Practice and Machines,” “Book- 
keeping,” and a special panel in “Today’s 
Problems in Planning and Equipping the 
New Business Department” will be in 
session. 


There wilk be a banquet at 6:30°p.m. 
on April 3: A program entitled “Busi- 
ness Education Town Hall” with the fol- 
lowing members: Joe DeBrum, William 
R. Blackler, David L. Bryant, E. Danna 
Gibson, F. Blair Mayne, Hyman Palais, 
Marsden A. Sherman, Earl W. Atkinson, 
Earl G. Blackstone, McKee Fisk, Hubert 
H. Semans, S. J. Wanous, Milburn 
Wright and William H. Wright will fol- 
low the banquet. Plans are being made 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Business Educations 
Association reports a membership of 629 
persons. This organization, which is affili- 
ated with the State Education Association 
and UBEA, was formed in 1915 as the 
High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. The present name 
was adopted in 1945. The officers are: 
president, George B. Pontz, Columbia 
High School, Maplewood; vice president. 
August W. Muller, Lower Camden County 
Regional High School, Clementon; secre- 
tary, Gilbert Kahn, East Side High 
School, Newark; and treasurer, Bert 
Card, Orange High School, Orange. 

Executive Committee members other 
than officers include: Foster W. Loso, 
Elizabeth; Mrs. Bertha E. Travers, Gar- 
field; Bernard A. Reed, Morristown; Mrs. 
Evelyn Stevens, West Side; Mrs. Mildred 
H. Cox, Merchantville; and Emma Aude- 
sirk, North Arlington. 

A joint meeting with Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N. J., is 
scheduled for April. Topics dealing with 
visual aids in bookkeeping and basic busi- 
ness will be discussed. 

Recently, in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education, the association 
conducted a survey of business education in 
New Jersey. Copies of the report may be 
purchased from Dr. Foster Loso, Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


to show, complete with all equipment, a 
model business machines room and labora- 
tory. 

Marsdon Sherman, Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, Chico State College, will 
preside as chairman of the general meet- 
ings. Milburn D. Wright, Professor of 
Commerce, San Jose State College is con- 
vention chairman. 


Chicago Area 


The first meeting of the CABEA was 
held in September in the Marshall Field 
Dining Room. Joe Marcy, Personnel Di- 
rector of the Washington National Life 
Insurance Company, gave an interesting 
and pertinent talk to an observant group. 
Mr. Marcy is personnel director of more 
than 6,000 persons engaged in office oc- 
cupations. 

On November 19, CABEA met for the 
third time in the Marshall Field Dining 
Room. The group was fortunate in hav- 
ing Edwin A. Lederer, director, division 
of business subjects, Board of Education 
Chicago, present an interesting program 
on “Business Edueation in Chicago.” 

The officers, who were elected last 
spring, include: Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University, president ; Helen 
Rhinehart, New Trier, vice president; 
Mrs. Hazel M. Faulkner, secretary; and 
Reno Bixler, Waukegan Township High 
School, treasurer. 


Missouri 


Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, School 
of Education, New York University, was 
the guest speaker for the annual meeting 
of the Business Education Section of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. The 
meeting was held in the late fall at St. 
Louis. 

New officers elected: president Fred 
Green, Kansas City Junior College, Kan- 
sas City; vice president Mrs. Janet Mor- 
ris, Clayton High School, Clayton; and 
secretary Donald Tira, Southeast High 
School, Kansas City. 

Lucy Hanley, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, was named by the group for 
the 1949-50 UBEA membership chairman. 


FBLA 


The emblem pins of the Future Business Leaders of America for Leaders, Supervisors, 
and Helpers degrees are authorized for wear by members according to the degree held. 
They are available at the prices quoted from the National Headquarters. 


Actual Size Bronze Pin 


HELPER DEGREE 
$0.75, no Federal Tax 


Sterling Silver Pin 
SUPERVISOR DEGREE 


$1.60 plus 20% Federal Tax, $1.92 
Order from 


Gold Filled Pin 
LEADER DEGREE 


$1.90 plus 20% Federal Tax, $2.28 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BUSINESS 


Top: Officers of the Waukesha FBLA Chapter posed for this photograph following 
their election . They are (from left) Roland Goldammer, president; Camille Kaufman, 
historian; Alice Boettcher, vice president; Gale Larson, secretary; and Edward Hasselkus, 


treasurer. 


Bottom: Members of the Morganfield, Kentucky, FBLA Chapter were photographed 
by Mr. Marian Greenwell, a local businessman, who is deeply interested in the activities 
of the Morganfield Chapter. Mr. Thomas Brantley, principal, and Mrs. J. G. Lovan, 


sponsor, are shown in the photograph. 


Chapters Organized Recently 
District of Columbia—Dunbar High School, 
Washington. 
Florida—Fernandina High School, Fer- 
nendina; Mount Dora High School, 

Mount Dora. 

Idaho—Lewiston Senior High School, Lew- 
iston. 

Louisiana—Bogalusa High School, Boga- 
lusa; and Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe; Morgan City High School, Morgan 
City. 

Maine—Robert W. Traip Academy, Kit- 
tery. 

Michigan—Iron Mountain Senior High 
School, Iron Mountain. 

New York—Homer Central High School, 
Homer; and Warwick High School, War- 
wick. 

Ohio—Wickliffe High School, Wickliffe. 

Oregon—Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls. 

South Carolina — Brooklyn-Cayce High 
School, West Columbia. 

Tennessee—The University of Tennessee, 
Junior College, Martin. 

Texas—Breckenridge High School, Breck- 
enridge; and Delhart High School, Del- 
hart. 
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Moberly Junior College 


Moberly Junior College FBLA chap- 
ter (Missouri), organized last spring, has 
conducted a survey of 90 business firms 
to determine the type of work performed 
by office employees, the number of em- 
ployees, and the possibility of summer 
employment for students in these firms. 

The permanent project of the club is 
called an orientation project. The club 
sponsors a tour of the Junior College in 
the spring for the members of the gradu- 
ating class from high schools in the 
area. A mimeographed booklet showing 
the location of classrooms, names of the 
teachers, a description of courses offered 
in the school, and a general outline of 
the school program and activities is pre- 
sented to each visiting pupil. At the be- 
ginning of the school term, a Yrepresen- 
tative of the club is stationed in a booth 
in the hall to give information and to 
help new students get acquainted with 
other students and the school. 

The chapter has as another project a 
series of field trips to business establish- 
ments in the community. 


Waukesha Enrollment Grows 


The Waukesha (Wisconsin) High 
School Chapter of FBLA held its initi- 
ation of new members recently. The 
Waukesha chapter, with 225 members, 
is the largest in the country. 

Jo Ann Gascoigne, Peter Chiello, Orva 
June Koch and Fred Skebba, represent- 
ing “Future,” “Business,” “Leaders,” and 
“America,” gave appropriate talks at the 
initiation service. 

Mr. R. G. Hein, superintendent of 
schools, and Mr. C. M. Shields, prinei- 
pal of the high school, were guest speak- 
ers. Interesting reports dealing with the 
progress, activities, and future plans of 
the club were given by Robert Chopp, 
Marilyn Weiss and Edward Hasselkus. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: president, Roland Goldammer; 
vice-president, Alice Boettcher; secretary, 
Gale Larson; treasurer, Edward Hassel- 
kus; reporter, Margaret Manley; and his- 
torian, Camille Kaufman. Mr. Carl 
Piepenburg and Mr. R. L. Ruppel are 
sponsors of the chapter. 


Committee chairmen are: Janice Wood- 
man, Robert Mathie, JoAnn Gascoigne, 
Margaret Manley, Peter Chiello, James 
Thompson, Nancy Schlosser, Marilyn 
Weiss, Margaret Manley, Edward Hassel- 
kus, Alice Boettcher, and Gale Larson. 

The motto of the Waukesha Chapter is 
“Better Business for the Future.” 


New Chapter in Missouri 


The Forty-Niners Chapter of FBLA 
was organized September 20, 1949 at 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Mis- 
souri. Eleven students hold charter mem- 
bership. Miss Elizabeth Maxey and Mr. 
Carl Walker are sponsors of the club. 
Officers of the chapter are: president, Yo- 
landa R. Murray; vice-president, Alice 
Coleman; secretary, Louisa Pering; treas- 
urer, Wanita Arnold; and reporter, Shir-- 
ley Baker. 

As the project for this year, the chap- 
ter is making a survey of associate of 
commerce graduates of the school since 
1945 to determine what courses these 
graduates had taken in school which 
helped them most in their present posi- 


~tion and in what phase of work they 


lacked the necessary training for their 
job. The information obtained from this 
study will be used by the instructors in an 
effort to improve the curriculum of the 
business department. 
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Robert Novak, Mentor 
High School senior is 
president of the state 
chapter in Ohio. He 
was installed at the an- 
nual convention held in 
Terrace Park. Robert, 
a successful turkey farm- 
er, is a businessman in 
his own right. 


Ohio FBLA State Convention 


Delegates representing eight high 
schools throughout Ohio attended the 
second annual state Future Business 
Leaders of America Convention on Fri- 
day and Saturday, November 4 and 5, 
1949, at Terrace Park, Ohio. The Terrace 
Park Chapter, under the sponsorship of 
Miss Eleanor Gallagher, was host to the 
high school and college students. 

Following registration on Friday eve- 
ning, the Terrace Park FBLA Chapter 
held open house for the visiting dele- 
gates and guests. A Variety Show was 
presented by the All-Hi Chorus. 

The convention was called to order 
Saturday morning by state FBLA Presi- 
dent June Barnum of Sidney High 
School. Reports of chapter activities and 
achievements during the year were given 
by representatives from the following 
schools: Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity; Mentor High School; Harvey High 
School, Painesville; Madison High 
School, Trotwood; Sidney High School; 
Libby High School, Toledo; Burnham 
High School, Sylvania; and Terrace 
Park High School. 

Principal John L. Wilson extended 
greetings and welcomed the delegates, 
sponsors and visitors on behalf of the 
school. Mr. C. B. Crouch, superintendent 
of Hamilton County Schools, weleomed 
the 200 members and visitors to Hamil- 
ton County. 

Guests attending the convention were: 
Mr. A. L. Wilson and Mr. W. F. Size- 
love, assistant superintendents of the 
Hamilton County Schools; Mr. Harold 
Leith, Mr. Harves Rahe, and Mr. Frank 
Ligouri, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati; and Mr. Paul Cutshell, rep- 
resentative of South West Publishing 
Company. Visitors from other high 
schools in Ohio were: Miss Rhodapearl 
Bayha, Western Hills High School; Miss 
Drusilla Ham, Syeamore High School; 
and Miss Hazelle Payne, Loveland High 
School. 

A model initiation service was the 
main feature of the Saturday morning 
session. Dr. E. G. Knepper of Bowling 
Green State University gave an address 
entitled “What FBLA Means.” 

Dr. Carter V. Good, Dean of Teachers 
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Kohala FBLA Activities 
By Guapys MILLS 


The FBLA Chapter at Kohala High 
School (Hawaii) was organized in 1948 
with nine enthusiastic charter members 
under the leadership of Miss Elizabeth 
Slack. The first year’s activities included 
field trips to business offices in the dis- 
trict and guest speakers at each meeting. 

This year the club has an enrollment of 
twenty-nine members. The sponsor is Mrs. 
Yuriko Nishimoto. Chapter officers are: 
president, Caroline Domingo; vice-presi- 
dent, Yukie Hokama; secretary, Evelyn 
Pang; treasurer, Janice Takata; and re- 
porter, Gladys Mills. 

Mr. Jack Iriguchi, a tax collector, was 
the guest speaker for the October meet- 
ing. Our most successful money-making 
project was a rummage sale. Other club 
activities have been scheduled for the 
year. “Grooming for Business” is the 
topic chosen for a panel discussion. Visits 
to business firms will make us aware of 
the activities in the work-a-day world. 
The members believe that these experi- 
enees will contribute to a better knowl- 
edge of the business world, which class- 
room activities cannot offer. 

The following projects were selected 
by this club for the current year: a 
junior placement bureau, research on job 
opportunities in our district, and a fol- 
low-up study of Kohala High School 
graduates. 


College, University of Cincinnati, was 
the guest speaker at the luncheon held 
in the school cafeteria. Miss Norma 
Richter, state president of Ohio Business 
Teachers Association weleomed the group 
on behalf of the state organization. A 
musical program was presented by the 
Girls’ Triple Trio. 

“The Future of FBLA” was the topic 
of a round-table discussion led by Dr. E. 
G. Knepper during the afternoon session. 

An impressive installation service writ- 
ten by Robert Hoskinson of Bowling 
Green State University, was used for in- 
stalling the following state officers: presi- 
dent, Robert Novak, Mentor High School; 
first vice-president, Winifred Hartzell, 
Madison High School; second vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Hall, Burnham High 
School; secretary, Ruth Barnett, Terrace 
Park High School; treasurer, Carol Cola- 
veechio, Harvey High School, Painesville; 
and reporter, Carolyn Tobin, Libby High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. =~ 

Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, is the state collegiate 
adviser and Mr. Clarence W. Phillips of 
Mentor High School is the state high 
school adviser. 


Northeast Junior College a Winner 


An FBLA charter granted to the 
Northeast Junior College Commerce Club 
at Monroe, Louisiana, on November 22, 
1949, made this chapter the seventeenth 
FBLA Chapter organized in the state. 

Officers who will serve during the 1949- 
50 school year are: president, Dorothy 
Tweedle; vice-president, Don Roberts; 
secretary, La Verne Cook; treasurer, Ann 
Thompson; historian, Laura Williams; 
and reporter, Bobbie Nelson. Mrs. Laura 
Dell Causey Szabo is the faculty sponsor. 

Businessmen from this area have been 
invited by the program committee to 
speak on pertinent, problems in the busi- 
ness field at the monthly meetings. The 
float sponsored by our FBLA Chapter 
won first prize in the Homecoming Pa- 
rade. A wishing well was used to em- 
phasize the slogan—‘We’re Wishing 
We'll Win.” 

Other activities for the year include: a 
Christmas play, radio skits, square dance, 
and the publishing of the school bulletin. 


Alhambra Chapter Visits Bank 


Tours to local business offices is the 
project of Alhambra (California) FBLA 
chapter for this year. 

In October the members visited the 
Valley National Bank. An interesting 
tour was conducted by Mr. Reidler, the 
manager. The new teller’s machine which 
makes out the deposit slip receipt for 
the customer thus eliminating the use of 
bank books, and which keeps an accurate 
record of all the teller’s work each day 
was demonstrated to the group. 

Mr. Reidler said the beginning worker 
needs to have a knowledge of filing and 
the ability to operate a typewriter effi- 
ciently. Bookkeeping is needed if one 
wants to be a teller and shorthand if 
one wants to become a secretary. Neat 
and accurate work is necessary in every 
job. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 
TO.BUSINESS WILL COME WITH BETTER 
| EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

P : Training for business should be an important part of 4 

every child’s education since business is such an im- ce 

portant part of community life. These successful text- Ry 

books are doing their part in providing good business : : 

training in our schools. ele 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 
Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
be poses cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
: state and Federal, including 
: Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 

. ers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 

Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on 1 trade hiss 
stocks, exchange, income tax, wee 

automobile insurance, and in- N 
stallment buying. All exam- _ 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 
There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


i New Edition 
i] by Ollie Depew 
1 ' Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
: develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
aS position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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